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Each ten years, the Annual Meeting of the AssocrATION is held in 
May rather than in August, because of the Decennial Meeting of the 
U.S. P. Convention which is required by its Constitution to be held 
during the second week in May. 


Attendance 


_ It was feared that the attendance at the Richmond meeting might 
be affected by this change in time since teachers, in particular, are 
busy at this season. However, the attendance was larger and the 
representation was wider than in recent years, due in great measure, 
to the well-directed efforts of the Local Committee under the effec- 
tive leadership of Local Secretary L. C. Bird and the codperation of 
his associates. All of the states of the Union, with only five ex- 
ceptions, were represented in the registration and probably every 
state was represented by some one present for only part of the meet- 
ing. 
Publicity 


The publicity, both local and national, given the proceedings of 
the meeting, was unusually good. The program of the meeting and 
mimeographed copies of many addresses, papers and reports were 
supplied in advance to the local publicity committee and to a se- 
lected list of science writers for national publications with the co- 
operation of the Committee on Press Relations of the AssocraTION. 
Good editorials appeared in several newspapers and one local paper 
carried a splendid cartoon entitled, “Pharmacy—The Physicians’ 
First Line of Defense” (see pege 186). 


Detroit Selected for 1941 


The Committee on Place of Meeting also announced the follow- 
ing tentative schedule as a statement of policy and for the informa- 
tion of the members; Denver, 1942, some city in the Northeast, 
1943, some city in the Far West (Pacific Coast), 1944 and some city 
in the East, 1945. This type of schedule will take the meetings of 
the AssocIATION around the country frequently and give the phar- 
macists in each section an opportunity to attend a meeting each 
five years without traveling so far. 
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The Program 


The deep interest shown in the promo- 
tion of pharmacy as a profession was the 
outstanding feature of the meeting. With 
this interest went an evident desire to 
strengthen the profession to meet its greater 
responsibilities and opportunities. Every 
session was well attended and while there 
were at times strong differences of opinion, 
they usually involved procedures and 
methods rather than objectives or prin- 
ciples. 


Education and Registration 


As usual, the National Association 
Boards of Pharmacy and the American 
Association of College of Pharmacy held 
their meetings on Monday and Tuesday. 
The topic of greatest importance in these 
groups was the list of accredited schools re- 
cently issued by the American Council on 
Education and how it affected the Colleges 
Association as to membership and the 
Boards Association as to reciprocity be- 
tween the states. The former decided to 
postpone a decision until next year and the 
latter decided to accept for reciprocity, 
after 1944, only the graduates of accredited 
schools of pharmacy. It was evident that 
the work of the Council is having a decided 
effect on the education and registration of 
pharmacists. 

Tuesday forenoon was given over to a 
Joint Conference of these Associations and 
the A. Pu. A., which was devoted to reports 
from five committees which deal with mat- 
ters of mutual interest to the three organi- 
zations. This arrangement has many evi- 
dent advantages. 


The General Sessions of the A. Pu. A. 


The meeting opened with a General 
Session on Tuesday evening. President 
DuMez delivered a forceful address review- 
ing the ASSOCIATION’S many activities and 
also a number of observations and recom- 
mendations, too many to mention in detail. 
Among the more important are: closer rela- 
tions between pharmacy, medicine and the 
other public health professions; more in- 
formation about the food and drugs laws 
to be made available to retail pharmacists; 
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educational and professional exhibits at 
meetings of the A. Pu. A. and at state and 
national meetings of the other health pro- 
fessions; that organizations of special 
groups in pharmacy be invited to become a 
part of or affiliated with the A. Pu. A.; 
that a definite and long range program of 
policy be developed and followed; that steps 
be taken to increase the personnel and fa- 
cilities in the headquarters to meet the in- 
creasing demands on the AssocIATION for 
further services and an expanded program. 
President DuMez named the following con- 
ditions which in his opinion may become 
serious obstacles to the progress of the pro- 
fession if they are permitted to develop 
further. 


“1. The growing tendency on the part of some 
physicians to instruct their patients to purchase 
drugs and medicines ordered over the counter in- 
stead of writing prescriptions for them. 

“2, The increase in the dispensing of drugs and 
medicines by physicians and members of the other 
health professions in certain localities. 

“3. The increase in the distribution of drugs and 
medicines through other than the established agen- 
cies which were intended by the framers of the State 
Pharmacy Laws to perform this important health 
service. 

“4. The growing tendency on the part of some 
pharmaceutical manufacturers to offer for sale as 
specialties combinations of official drugs for dis- 
pensing as such, when such combinations should be 
prescribed on the basis of the needs of the individual 
patient and be compounded and dispensed by phar- 
macists.” 


A review of the resolutions adopted later 
will show what was done in response to the 
President’s recommendations and observa- 
tions (see page 193). 

Dr. Walter Clarke, Executive Director, 
American Social Hygiene Association, 
spoke on “The Role of the Pharmacist in 
Combatting Venereal Diseases.” This 
Association has arranged to codperate 
closely with the A. Pu. A. and the state 
associations and to give pharmacists a 
definite and helpful place in the program to 
wipe out these scourges (see page 211). A 
Joint Committee has been appointed to 
bring about the codperation desired. 

At the Second Session held on Thursday 
forenoon, informative reports for the mem- 


bership about U. S. P. and N. F. revision 
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by Chairman Cook and Chairman Powers, 
who are chairmen of the respective com- 
mittees of revision, were read. Great im- 
provement is being made in the continuous 
revision of both books of standards and 
toward keeping them right up to date with 
the progress in medicine and pharmacy. 

Dr. Harry N. Holmes, Oberlin College, 
Oberlin, Ohio, delivered an interesting, 
amusing and informative address on “New 
Vitamin Discoveries,” during which he told 
about the vitamins and their effects in non- 
technical language. The address will soon 
be in print and will be of value to every 
pharmacist. 

At the closing session, the Ebert and 
Kilmer Prizes were awarded, the new 
officers were installed and President Evans 
delivered his inaugural address, announc- 
ing his program. In it President Evans 
emphasizes the basic place of the retail 
pharmacist in the profession and the neces- 
sity of interesting him more deeply in its 
work. It is proposed to make this the out- 
standing feature of the program during the 
coming year. Several methods were sug- 
gested by President Evans and it is hoped 
to see a large increase in membership and 
in interest before the next annual meeting. 
The new President owns and successfully 
operates two pharmacies in a compara- 
tively small town and knows by experience 
and contacts the interests and needs of re- 
tail pharmacists. 


The House of Delegates 


The House held three busy and well-at- 
tended sessions during the meeting. The 
reports of the officers and of the twenty 
committees of the ASSOCIATION, as sub- 
mitted, furnished the voting delegates, of 
which the majority represent the state as- 
sociations, with a comprehensive review of 
the many activities being carried on for the 
benefit of the pharmacists of the country. 
The House also either elected or nominated 
the officers of the AssocrATION, selected the 
place of meeting and approved the thirty- 
two resolutions which were later adopted 
by the AssociaTIon. Food and Drug legis- 
lation, the modernization of pharmacy 
laws, interprofessional relations, continua- 


tion courses for pharmacists and the resolu- 
tions brought out the most discussion. 


The Council 


Four sessions were devoted to the work of 
this group, one occupying a full day. The 
funds, finances, property and publications 
of the ASSOCIATION were given considera- 
tion. 

National Formulary.—The completed 
manuscript for the National Formulary VII 
was submitted and the necessary arrange- 
ments for its publication will now be under- 
taken. Arrangements were made to trans- 
fer the officers of the National Formulary 
to the headquarters Building in Washing- 
ton and to increase the personnel and equip- 
ment for its revision. 

The A. Ph. A. Laboratory.—The rules 
governing the staff and personnel of the 
Laboratory and the duties of the Com- 
mittee on Laboratory were revised in the 
light of the experience gained and the fact 
that the Director is now located in the 
Building. The conditions under which the 
Committee on Research recommends 
awards were also revised in order to secure 
wider distribution of awards and to bring 
them into closer codperation with the 
Laboratory program. 

Hugh Mercer Apothecary Shop.—Repre- 
sentatives of the Citizens Guild, which 
some years ago bought and restored this 
apothecary shop, which was owned and 
operated by Gen. Hugh Mercer, and in 
which General Washington maintained 
an office for many years while residing in 
Fredericksburg prior to the Revolutionary 
War, offered to deed the shop and its con- 
tents to the AssocIATION in fee simple in 
order to assure its permanent preservation. 
The offer is a great compliment to the As- 
SOCIATION and would place in its keeping 
one of the oldest apothecaries in this coun- 
try as well as a shrine because of its as- 
sociation with Generals Washington and 
Mercer and other prominent people of that 
time. A committee was named to inves- 
tigate the proposal and to submit recom- 
mendations. 

Recipe Book.—The revision of this pub- 
lication is being carried on continuously by 
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a committee of twenty-five experienced 
workers under the direction of Chairman J. 
Leon Lascoff. It is planned to include 
many additional formulas and several new 
divisions in the next revision and to make it 
a more useful book for the practicing phar- 
macists. 

The Journal.—The experience gained in 
issuing the ‘JouRNAL in two editions, the 
Scientific Edition and the Practical Phar- 
macy Edition, since January first, were 
carefully studied and arrangements made 
to improve both editions. Both editions 
seem to serve their respective purposes and 
both appear to have had a favorable re- 
ception. 

The Practical Pharmacy Edition was re- 
ferred to generally as representing the most 
important step recently taken by the As- 
SOCIATION to strengthen its contacts with 
the state associations and their members. 

The Committee on Publications was re- 
quested to study the needs of both and par- 
ticularly the need for additional personnel 
for the Practical Pharmacy Edition in 
order to relieve the Secretary from part of 
his extra duties in this connection. 

American Council on Pharmaceutical 
Education.—The activities of the Council 
were carefully reviewed and arrangements 
made to continue the support of the 
A. Pu. A., financial and otherwise. Dr. 
R. P. Fischelis was elected as a member of 
the Council for a term of six years. 


Dues for Student Members 


Upon recommendation of the Committee 
on Local and Student Branches the annual 
dues for members of Student Branches were 
reduced from $5.00 to $3.00 with the object 
of bringing a larger number of students of 
pharmacy into the AssociIATION. 


The Sections and Conferences 


About two hundred addresses, papers 
and reports were submitted during the 
sessions of the eight sections and confer- 
ences. These dealt with almost every 
phase of pharmacy: scientific, professional 
and economic. Many of them are of direct 
value to retail pharmacists and these will 
appear from time to time in the Practical 


Pharmacy Edition. Those of a more 
scientific character will continue to be 
printed in the Scientific Edition together 
with pharmaceutical abstracts. 

It is necessary for several sections to 
meet at one time but the arrangement to 
show in each of them what papers, etc., are 
being considered in the others is helpful in 
hearing the particular papers, etc., in which 
one is particularly interested. The papers 
are being more carefully selected each year 
and they represent one of the most import- 
ant activities of the ASSOCIATION. 


The Conference of Professional 
Pharmacists 


This newest division of the ASSOCIATION 
created a great deal of interest and drew 
the sharpest criticism. Its meeting was 
crowded and the debate was heated at 
times. Several interesting papers were 
read, one of them reported a recent survey 
of dispensing by physicians in Wisconsin. 
The proposal to establish the American 
College of Apothecaries as a service or- 
ganization for those pharmacies mainly de- 
voted to professional activities and mem- 
bership in which would be eligible to 
pharmacists owning or operating drug 
stores complying with certain standards, 
brought support and opposition. The pro- 
posal, after modifications were made in the 
light of the discussion, was referred to the 
Council and will be carefully studied. It 
was agreed by both proponents and op- 
ponents that no attempt at the classifica- 
tion of drug stores was intended but rather 
an effort to raise their standards. 


Entertainment Program 


The entertainment features were well 
arranged and were greatly enjoyed. They 
were in keeping with Richmond’s reputa- 
tion as a city of friendship and hospitality. 
Probably the outstanding feature was the 
banquet on Wednesday evening with al- 
most seven hundred people at the tables. 
Senator Harry F. Byrd’s speech was one of 
the high lights of the entire meeting and his 
opening remarks about pharmacy were 
very encouraging. Congressman David 


Salterfield introduced the Senator and the 
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fact that these two busy men came down 
from Washington for this occasion was very 
complimentary to the group as was 
Governor Price’s visit during the session of 
the House of Delegates on Wednesday. 


Exhibits 


The Conference of State Committees on 
U. S. P.-N. F. Promotion has arranged for 
an exhibit of the work done in the states at 
recent annual meetings. The exhibit at 
Richmond was the most extensive and in- 


teresting so far held. The space available 
and the location in the spacious lobby made 
this exhibit an attractive feature of the 
meeting. Several exhibits of thermometers, 
containers and packaging for the prescrip- 
tion laboratory were also included. 

Taken altogether, the meeting was a very 
successful one and real progress was made. 
The attendance and the activities indicate 
the growing interest in professional phar- 
macy all over the country and the impor- 
tance of the problems the profession now 


faces.—E. F. K. 


United States Pharmacopoeial Convention 


Washington, D. C., May 13th, 14th and 15th 


The thirteenth decennial meeting of this 
Convention since the U. S. P. was estab- 
lished in 1820, was attended by about 500 
delegates representing medical schools, phar- 
macy schools, state medical societies, state 
pharmaceutical associations, a number of 
national organizations and certain govern- 
mental divisions. Practically every state 
in the Union was represented and in view 
of the preconvention publicity the interest 
in the proceedings was very high. The 
program of the meeting was printed in full 
in the April issue of this Edition. 


Preliminary Sessions 
For the first time, a number of section 
meetings were arranged for Monday, May 
13th, and scientific subjects relating to 
pharmacopeeial revision were considered. 
The sessions were presided over by sub- 
committee chairmen and, judging from the 

attendance, they were successful. 


Opening Session 

The meeting of the Convention opened 
on Tuesday morning and the session oc- 
cupied the entire day with a recess for lunch. 
After the roll call, President Walter A. 
Bastedo read his address. A review of 
pharmacopeeial affiliations followed. Dr. 
Morris Fishbein, of the American Medical 
Association, Dr. E. F. Kelly of the AMERICAN 
PHARMACEUTICAL ASSOCIATION and Mr. 


W. G. Campbell of the Food and Drug Ad- 
ministration delivered addresses on the 
relation of the Pharmacopceia to their re- 
spective groups. Special committees were 
named to consider the President’s address 
and the other three addresses and later it 
was voted to refer the recommendations in 


‘ most instances to the Committee on Consti- 


tution and By-Laws. 

The delegates stood in silent memory to 
those former delegates and officers who have 
passed away since 1930 when the last meet- 
ing was held. 


Reports of Officers and Board of Trustees 


The reports of the Board of Trustees, the 
Treasurer and the Secretary of the Con- 
vention and of the Chairman of the Com- 
mittee of Revision were received. In the 
latter report it was recommended that as 
soon as possible a permanent headquarters 
for the Pharmacopceia should be established 
independently in Washington under the 
direction of a full-time Executive Assistant 
to the Chairman of the Committee of 
Revision. 


Proposed Amendments 


Several amendments to the Constitution 
and By-Laws which had been published in 
advance were then acted upon. These were 
adopted with a few changes. The principal 
amendments were: to limit each delegation 
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to one vote which was intended to give more 
nearly equal representation to organizations 
which, because of distance or other cause, 
could not send three delegates; that a sec- 
ond revision of the Pharmacopceia can be 
issued in any decade on recommendation of 
the Committee on Revision and the Board of 
Trustees; that amendments other than 
those submitted in advance by the Board of 
Trustees may be introduced during the first 
session; and that five members of the 
Committee of Revision may be chosen 
outside of the delegates to the Convention. 


Proposed Reorganization of the Convention 


It was generally recognized that the Con- 
stitution and By-Laws should be thoroughly 
studied and revised in the light of present 
conditions. Special emphasis was placed 
on the evident necessity to modify the pres- 
ent basis of representation in order to pre- 
vent duplicate representation and to reduce 
the number of delegates. A Committee on 
Constitution and By-Laws was authorized, 
to consist of four physicians, four pharma- 
cists and a representative of the Federal 
Government with the President of the 
Convention, the Secretary of the Convention 
and the Chairman of the Committee of 
Revision as ex-officio members. This com- 
mittee is required to report in not less than 
two years to a called meeting of the Conven- 
tion which is expected to make effective a 
modified Constitution and By-Laws. This 
is the first instance that a called meeting of 
the Convention has been authorized. 


Committee on Nominations 


Each delegation present names one mem- 
ber on this Committee which met Tuesday 
evening and held a lengthy session. C. 
Leonard O’Connell, Pittsburgh, Pa., was 
chosen as permanent Chairman. After 
nominating the officers of the Convention 
and the members of the Board of Trustees, 
the physicians present nominated seventeen 
members of the Committee of Revision and 
the pharmacists nominated thirty-three 
members of the Committee. 


The Second Session 


The reports of the committees appointed 
at the first session were received and acted 


upon. The additional amendments to the 
Constitution and By-Laws introduced at 
the first session were then acted upon upon 
recommendation of the Board of Trustees. 
A statement of policies and proposals sub- 
mitted on behalf of several delegations was 
referred to the Board of Trustees. It was 
proposed to hold a meeting of the Conven- 
tion each five years and to issue the Phar- 
macopeeia each three years; that authentic 
therapeutic information be supplied with 
regard to the remedies listed in the U. S. P. 
for the information of physician and phar- 
macist and for guidance in the proper 
labeling of drugs and medicines; to 
strengthen coéperation with the Committee 
on National Formulary; to issue a detailed 
annual financial statement; and to provide 
adequate control over the use of any part of 
the text of U. S. P. in text and reference 
books. 


Election of Officers 


The report of the Committee on Nomi- 
nations was accepted and the Secretary was 
directed to cast the ballot for the election 
of the nominees, as follows: 


President: C. W. Edmunds, Mich. 

Vice-Presidents: H. A. B. Dunning, Md.; 
Carey W. Eggleston, N. Y.; G. A. Moulton, 
N.H.; H.C. Wood, Pa.; R. C. Wilson, Ga. 

Secretary: L. E. Warren, D. C.; Assistant 
Secretary, F. A. Delgado, D. C. 

Treasurer: W. Paul Briggs, D. C. 

Board of Trustees: E. F. Kelly, D. C.; 
Robert L. Swain, N. Y.; Ernest Little, 
N. J.; Morris Fishbein, Ill.; Walter A. 
Bastedo, N. Y. 


Committee of Revision 


Pharmaceutical: George D. Beal, Pa.; 
F. E. Bibbins, Ind.; J. B. Burt, Nebr.; 
C. W. Chapman, Md.; B. V. Christensen, 
Ohio; E. F. Cook, Pa.; A. G. DuMez, Md.; 
R. P. Fischelis, N. J.; P. A. Foote, Fla.; 
J. J. Goodrich, Wash.; L. E. Harris, Okla.; 
M. L. Jacobs, N. C.; G. L. Jenkins, Minn. ; 

B. Jordan, Ind.; J. C. Krantz, Jr., Md.; 
. Langenhan, Wash.; J. L. Lascoff, 
; C.O. Lee, Ind.; A. B. Lemon, N. Y.; 
Muldoon, Pa.; E. L. Newcomb, N. Y.; 


H. A 
N. Y. 
H. ¢. 
C. L. O’Connell, Pa.; J. L. Powers, D. C.; 
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J. A. Reese, Va.; L. W. Richards, Mont.; 
G. W. Schicks, N. J.; C. L. A. Schmidt, 
Calif.; A. J. Schwartz, Tenn.; L. A. Seltzer, 
Mich.; F. O. Taylor, Mich.; E. H. Wirth, 
Ill.; H. W. Youngken, Mass.; L. C. Zopf, 
Ta. 
Medical: H. G. Barbour, Conn.; W. A. 
Bastedo, N. Y.; Charles L. Brown, Pa.; 
W. B. Castle, Mass.; Arthur C. DeGraff, 
N. Y.; M.S. Dooley, N. Y.; C. A. Drag- 
stedt, Ill.; Harry Gold, N. Y.; Thomas 
J. Hill, O.; Perrin H. Long, Md.; E. K. 
Marshall, Jr., Md.; G. W. McCoy, La.; 
W. L. Mendenhall, Mass.; E. E. Nelson, 
Mich.; Virgil E. Simpson, Ky.; Isaac 
Starr, Pa.; Soma Weiss, Mass. 

Later, E. Fullerton Cook was elected 
Chairman of the Committee of Revision, 
Virgil E. Simpson and George D. Beal as 
Vice-Chairmen and John C. Krantz, Jr., 
as Secretary. A sub-committee on de- 
terioration and storage was proved for. 

The Board of Trustees elected E. F. 


Kelly as Chairman, Walter A. Bastedo as 
Vice-Chairman and Adley B. Nichols as 
Secretary to the Board, the latter to act 
until the meeting to be held in September. 

Dr. James H. Beal retired as Chairman of 
the Board of Trustees and Dr. S. L. Hilton 
as Treasurer of the Convention after thirty 
years of service in these important offices. 
Resolutions commending these officers for 
their efficient and faithful services were 
adopted. 


General Principles 


Before adjournment, six general prin- 
ciples in preparing the next revision were 
adopted on recommendation of the Com- 
mittee of Revision. 

It was the general opinion that this was 
a constructive meeting and that the steps 
taken will make the Pharmacopceia a more 
useful book to the physicians, the pharma- 
cists and other interested groups, as well 
as to’ the public. 


Reorganization Plan No. 4 


As a result of the approval of the plan the Food 
and Drug Administration will be transferred to the 
Federal Security Agency, and the shift will become 
effective June 10th provided Congress does not 
adjourn prior to that date. If adjournment takes 
place before June 10th the change will be held up 
until sixty days after the next session of Congress 
convenes. The entire Food and Drug Administra- 
tion, with the exception of two functions intimately 
related to agriculture, will be transferred to the 
Federal Security Agency where it is expected to co- 
operate closely with the U. S. Public Health Service 
in the protection of the consumer. 


Donations. Mr. Turner F. Currens, of New York 
City, recently presented the Museum, AMERICAN 
INSTITUTE OF PHARMACY, with an old decorated 
porcelain mortar and pestle, brought from South 
America. 


The New York County Pharmacetuical Society, 
at a meeting held at the Hotel Empire, May 15th, 
elected the following officers for 1940-1941: 
President, F. D. Lascoff; First Vice-President, 
Arthur Bauer; Second Vice-President, Calvin 
Berger; Secretary, E. T. Mazilauskas; Treasurer, 


Resolution—Minnesota 


“4. WHEREAS, the Minnesota State Pharmaceu- 
tical Association in convention assembled does 
hereby resolve that a letter of commendation be 
sent to the A. Pu. A. for their new Practical Phar- 
macy Edition of the JouRNAL which is being sent to 
all dues-paid members of the State Association.” 


The 29th Annual Meeting of the American Drug 
Manufacturers Association was held in White 
Sulphur Springs, W. Va., May 6th to 9th. At- 
tendance was unusually good. S. DeWitt 
Clough was reélected as president and John G. 
Searle as vice-president. In his address Mr. 
Clough stressed the importance of the new Federal 
Food, Drug and Cosmetic Law, the Pharma- 
copeeial Revision, Legislative Movements, etc. 


The Most Difficult Job 


“Faire une bonne pomade, est faire une oeuvre 
d’art la plus difficile peut-étre, qu’un practicien soit 
appelle’ a accomplir.”” (To make a good ointment 
is a work of art, perhaps the most difficult task which 
the pharmacist is called upon to undertake. )— 
Quoted from an old source by A. T. Dalsgaard in a 
book review in Arch. Pharm. og) Chemi, 46 (1939), 
677.—Courtesy of C. S. Leonard. 
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Resolutions Adopted by the American Pharmaceutical 
Association at its Eighty-Eighth Annual Meeting in Richmond, 
Va., May 5th to 11th, 1940, Upon Recommendation of the 
House of Delegates Through the Committee on Resolutions 


No. 1. Resolved, that the AMERICAN PHARMA- 
CEUTICAL ASSOCIATION expresses its deep apprecia- 
tion and admiration for the thorough and construc- 
tive review of pharmaceutical activities embodied in 
President DuMez’s address. We commend in par- 
ticular the inauguration of a long-range program of 
policy for the ASSOCIATION. 


No. 2. Resolved, that the Committee on Long 
Range Program of Policy be made a standing com- 
mittee and that it be enlarged if deemed advisable. 


No. 3. Resolved, that the Committee on Long 
Range Program of Policy be directed to study and 
report on the following four disturbing conditions 
referred to in President DuMez’s address as menac- 
ing the future development of pharmacy along pro- 


fessional lines. 


(1) The growing tendency on the part of some 
physicians to instruct their patients to purchase 
drugs and medicines ordered over the counter in- 
stead of writing prescriptions for them. 

(2) The increase in the dispensing of drugs and 
medicines by physicians and members of the other 
health professions in certain localities. 

(83) The increase in the distribution of drugs and 
medicines through other than the established agen- 
cies which were intended by the framers of the State 
Pharmacy Laws to perform this important health 
service. 

(4) The growing tendency on the part of some 
pharmaceutical manufacturers to offer for sale as 
specialties combinations of official drugs for dispens- 
ing as such when such combinations should be pre- 
scribed on the basis of the needs of the individual 
patient and be compounded and dispensed by phar- 
macists. 


No. 4. Resolved, that the AssocraTION continue 
its efforts to bring about closer codperation between 
pharmacy and medicine and the other health pro- 
fessions through strengthening the contacts which it 
has already made and by taking advantage of such 
opportunities as may develop to make new contacts. 


No. 5. Resolved, that a special committee be ap- 
pointed by the Council to study the possibilities of 
developing educational and professional exhibits as 
a feature of our annual meetings and at national and 
state meetings of the other health professions. 


No. 6. Resolved, that the ASSocIATION continue 
its support, financial and otherwise of the American 
Council on Pharmaceutical Education. 


No. 7. Resolved, that the Committee on United 
States Pharmacopoeia be requested to render 
periodic reports on the progress of pharmacopceial 
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revision and that these reports be published in the 
Practical Pharmacy Edition of the JouRNAL. 


No. 8. Resolved, that the Committee on State 
Food and Drug Legislation be instructed to study 
the Federal Food, Drug and Cosmetic Act and the 
regulations issued thereunder and to report its inter- 
pretations of the same periodically for publication 
in the Practical Pharmacy Edition of the JouRNAL. 


No. 9. Resolved, that organizations of special 
professional groups in pharmacy now in existence, 
or the formation of which is contemplated now or in 
the future, be invited to consult with the AMERICAN 
PHARMACEUTICAL ASSOCIATION as to the advisability 
or necessity of forming such organizations. Desir- 
able organizations shall be invited and urged to 
affiliate with the AMERICAN PHARMACEUTICAL AS- 
SOCIATION. 


No. 10. Resolved, that immediate provision be 
made to provide an adequate personnel to discharge 
the additional duties incident to the publication of 
the Practical Pharmacy Edition of the JouRNAL and 
to relieve the Secretary of some of the publication 
work which he is now carrying. 


No. 11. Resolved, that the Committee on State 
Food and Drug Legislation be requested to study the 
responsibility of pharmacy under the Food, Drug 
and Cosmetic Act, for the purpose of giving guidance 
and direction to the changes which are likely to come 
about in the distribution of drugs and cosmetics, and 
to study the changes in consumer buying habits of 
drugs and cosmetics insofar as these may effect the 
functions and operations of retail pharmacists. 


No. 12. WHEREAS, it is the policy of the Federal 
Food and Drug Administration and a requirement of 
a number of State Food and Drug Laws that the 
mention of disease names on labeling of drug prod- 
ucts shall be avoided, and 

WHEREAS, the mention of disease names on such 
labeling tends to encourage self-diagnosis either di- 
rectly or by inference, be it 

Resolved, that the AMERICAN PHARMACEUTICAL 
AssocIaATION hereby requests the Food and Drug 
Administration also to cause the elimination of 
disease names from warning notices required on the 
labeling of drugs under the Federal Food, Drug and 
Cosmetic Act. 


No. 13. Resolved, that state and national pharma- 
ceutical associations be urged to renew their efforts 
to obtain legislation designed to limit the production 
and distribution of drugs and medicines to registered 
outlets by registered pharmacists, 


No. 14. Resolved, that the U. S. P. Convention 
be requested to arrange for the inclusion of informa- 
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tion in the monographs of subsequent revisions of 
the Pharmacopeceia which will assist in the proper 
labeling of drugs. 


No. 15. Resolved, that the U. S. P. Convention 
be requested to arrange for the inclusion of informa- 
tion in the monographs of subsequent revisions of 
the Pharmacopceia on the proper packaging and 
preservation and storage of all drugs requiring 
special provisions of this character, such information 
to include time limits as to the probable effectiveness 
of certain drugs and preparations under specified 
packaging and preservation requirements, and to 
give serious consideration to the advisability of 
appointing a special sub-committee of the Com- 
mittee of Revision to be known as the Sub-Com- 
mittee on Packaging and Storage Requirements. 


No. 16. Resolved, that the U. S. P. Convention 
be requested to arrange for the inclusion of as many 
synonyms as are in common use under the mono- 
graphs of each drug or preparation admitted to the 
U.S. 


No. 17. Resolved, that the U. S. P. Convention 
be requested to study and decide upon nomenclature 
and simplification of nomenclature for tests, descrip- 
tions, dosage and other factors, from the standpoint 
of drug law enforcement. 


No. 18. WHEREAS, Dr. Samuel L. Hilton has 
completed his present term of service as a member 
of the Council of the AMERICAN PHARMACEUTICAL 
ASSOCIATION and requested that his name be not 
‘considered for reélection to the Council, be it 

Resolved, that the thanks and appreciation of the 
AMERICAN PHARMACEUTICAL ASSOCIATION be ex- 
pressed to Dr. Samuel L. Hilton, of Washington, 
D. C., for his many years of tireless and outstanding 
service to the ASSOCIATION, as a member, committee 
worker, officer, President and Chairman of the Coun- 
cil. His faithfulness in discharging the many duties 
assigned to him in contacting Governmental Depart- 
ments and appearing before committees of Congress, 
and the many hours he spent in watching over de- 
tails connected with the construction of the Head- 
quarters Building have earned him the special 
gratitude of members of our ASSOCIATION. 


No. 19. Resolved, that beginning with the next 
ASSOCIATION year, July 1, 1940, the annual dues for 
members of the student branches be reduced to three 
dollars with a rebate of one dollar for expenses of 
the Branch; and 

Resolved, that the by-laws of the ASSocIATION be 
amended so as to permit such a reduction of student 
branch membership dues. 


No. 20. This body expresses its deep appreciation 
for the capable manner in which Chairman M. N. 
Ford has conducted the affairs of the House of Dele- 
gates during his term of administration and for the 
thorough and effective plan of conducting our meet- 
ing as outlined in his address. 
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Resolved, that future meetings of the House of 
Delegates be held under the same general procedure 
as described in that address and carried out at this 
meeting. 

No. 21. WHEREAS, ethyl alcohol is an essential 
ingredient of many drugs and medicines, and 

WHERAS, this product when purchased under the 
present excise tax adds materially to the cost of 
medical care, be it 

Resolved, that the Federal and State governments 
be urged to remove any excise tax from ethyl alcohol 
used in medicinal products and that suitable and 
effective measures be promulgated to prevent the 
misuse of such tax-free alcohol. 


No. 22. Resolved, that the AMERICAN PHARMA- 
CEUTICAL ASSOCIATION again endorse the movement 
for the issuance of a special commemorative phar- 
macy postage stamp. 


No. 23. WHEREAS, the AMERICAN PHARMA- 
CEUTICAL ASSOCIATION has frequently recorded 
its interest and extended its codperation to other so- 
cieties and governmental departments in the promo- 
tion of the public health, and 

WHEREAS, the problem of venereal disease control 
is the subject of particular emphasis by the Federal 
and State health authorities at this time, be it 

Resolved, that the AMERICAN PHARMACEUTICAL 
ASSOCIATION extend its coédperation to the American 
Social Hygiene Association in its campaign against 
the spread of venereal disease; and 

Resolved, that the appointment of a joint com- 
mittee of the American Social Hygiene Association 
and the AMERICAN PHARMACEUTICAL ASSOCIATION 
to further codéperation between physicians and 
pharmacists of the United States in venereal disease 
control be approved; and 

Resolved, that the AMERICAN PHARMACEUTICAL 
ASSOCIATION recommend to the respective state 
pharmaceutical associations the appointment of 
state committees to codperate with the joint com- 
mittee of the American Social Hygiene Association 
and the AMERICAN PHARMACEUTICAL ASSOCIATION 
and with local, state and municipal groups such as 
social hygiene societies, Boards of Health and others 
in promoting the objective of better control of 
venereal disease. 


No. 24. Resolved, that the Council of the AmErI- 
CAN PHARMACEUTICAL ASSOCIATION be requested to 
include a survey of prescription prices in any survey 
of prescription ingredients which may be undertaken 
in connection with the forthcoming revision of the 
National Formulary. 


No. 25. Resolved, that steps be taken to change 
the name of the Section on Practical Pharmacy and 
Dispensing to the Section on Practical Pharmacy. 


No. 26. Resolved, that in view of existing agita- 
tion and a real need for a unified organization of 
hospital pharmacists that will permit the recognition 
and expression of their many specialized professional 
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practices, it is recommended that the following sug- 
gestions of the chairman be forwarded to the Coun- 
cil, namely: 

(1) That the Sub-Section on Hospital Pharmacy 
be abandoned as such and that a National Associa- 
tion be substituted recruiting its membership from 
the active rolls of the AMERICAN PHARMACEUTICAL 
ASSOCIATION and that 7: shall be allowed a delegate 
to the House of Delegates of the AMERICAN PHAR- 
MACEUTICAL ASSOCIATION. 

(2) That State or Regional Hospital Pharmacists 
Associations be allowed or required to affiliate with 
the NATIONAL AssocrATION. That same presump- 
tions with regard to membership in parent associa- 
tions should obtain in these Regional Associations. 
Such regional associations should be allowed cr re- 
quired to send delegates to annual meetings. 

(3) That organization and representation of local 
associations should be provided for upon same rela- 
tive basis as allowed Regional Associations with 
representation at state meetings. 

(4) That some formula be provided for remitting 
a share of whatever dues may be paid the parent 
organization, the AMERICAN PHARMACEUTICAL As- 
SOCIATION, for the purpose of carrying on the work 
of the proposed National Association. - It is also 
recommended that the columns of the Practical 
Pharmacy Edition of the JouRNAL be opened to 
members of the NATIONAL ASSOCIATION. 

(5) Providing such a plan is not feasible at the 
present time it is recommended that the Council 
formulate some other plan to give an outlet within 
the AMERICAN PHARMACEUTICAL ASSOCIATION to 
the rapidly growing state and local Hospital Phar- 
macists groups throughout the United States. 


No. 27. Resolved, that the President of the 
AMERICAN PHARMACEUTICAL ASSOCIATION appoint 
the Committee on’ Press Relations for a period of 
three years instead of annually and empower the 
chairman of the committee with the right to demand 
for publicity purposes copies of all papers at least 
one month in advance of the annual meeting. 


No. 28. Resolved, that the President of the 
AMERICAN PHARMACEUTICAL ASSOCIATION appoint 
the chairman of the Committee on Dental pharmacy 
for a period of three years instead of annually. 
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No. 29. WHEREAS, the AMERICAN PHARMA- 
CEUTICAL ASSOCIATION is a national organization 
which represents professional pharmacy in all its 
branches, be it 


Resolved, that the AMERICAN PHARMACEUTICAL 
ASSOCIATION refrain from endorsing at this time any 
movement to classify pharmacies or pharmacists as 
to their professional rank. 


No. 30. Resolved, that the thanks of the AMErRI- 
CAN PHARMACEUTICAL ASSOCIATION are hereby ex- 
tended to the U. S. Office of Education, Radio Di- 
vision and to the Smithsonian Institution for the 
inclusion of ‘“‘American Pharmacy” as a subject in 
the World Is Yours nation-wide broadcast on 
March 24, 1940, and for supplementing this broad- 
cast by a specially prepared booklet bearing the title, 
“American Pharmacy—First Line of Defense 
Against Disease,” both of which will serve to bring 
the public health services of pharmacists to the at- 
tention of the American people. 


No. 31. Resolved, that we recognize and appre- 
ciate the efficiency with which the Jefferson Hotel 
has handled the many details involved in the conven- 
tion activities. 


No. 32. Resolved, that we gratefully acknowledge 
the splendid work of the local committee of the 
Richmond Retail Druggists’ Association in making 
this, the 88th annual meeting of the AMERICAN 
PHARMACEUTICAL ASSOCIATION, a most happy and 
successful one. We have been particularly im- 
pressed with the capable management of the Local 
Secretary, Mr. L. C. Bird, and the work of the com- 
mittees on public relations, transportation and in- 
formation, and the committee on registration. The 
entertainment program was well planned and is 
appreciated. We are deeply grateful to the Governor 
of Virginia and other officials for their interest, co- 
operation and hospitality. Officials, citizens, or- 
ganizations, institutions and industries of Richmond 
have coéperated in a most unusual way toward mak- 
ing this meeting a success. Historic Richmond has, 
in all respects, lived up to its reputation as an ex- 
ponent of true Southern Hospitality. 


Dean L. D. Havenhill, Kansas University 
School of Pharmacy, will resign his position at the 
close of the school year due to continued ill health 
brought about by an automobile accident. How- 
ever, he is gradually improving and expects to be 
fully recovered in time. The shock of Dean Haven- 
hill’s resignation was lessened by the fact that he 
expects to continue teaching and doing research 
work. He has been dean since 1926, but has been 
connected with the School for forty years. A 
banquet, in his honor, was held on May 23rd. 


The Florida State Pharmaceutical Association met 
in Tampa, on May 2lst to 28rd. This was the 
53rd annual convention. Among the speakers 
were: Nathan Mayo, “Pure Food and Drug 
Act;” Frank G. Dunn, of the United States 


Social Security Board; Dave Hearington, Dis- 
trict Supervisor, U. S. Alcohol Tax Unit; Dr. 
P. A. Foote; Frank Coniglio; C. G. Hamilton 
and Dr. Robert L. Swain, editor of Drug Topics; 
S. F. Harris made the presidential address. The 
convention was most interesting and helpful. 
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I am happy that historic Richmond, in 
old Virginia, was chosen as the meeting- 
place for the 88th Annual Convention of the 
A. Pu. A. As we conclude this session and 
unfold our plans for the future, may we have 
caught the inspiration that has permeated 
the very souls of the people of this great 
state since the early days of its founding. 
May we realize that just as did Richmond 
and Virginia possess the courage to rise 
above wars and tribulations, so shall we, 
in this ASSOCIATION overcome the obstacles 
that are in our path. May we possess this 
same courage, and have the determination 
to build always for the future, never for- 
getting the heritage of the past. With this 
as our inspiration, with a will to be of serv- 
ice to our fellowmen, and a strength of 
character that is unfailing, we shall place 
pharmacy as a profession on a lofty pinnacle 
in the minds of the American people. 

I want to thank Chairman Bird and his 
staff of co-workers for the many courtesies 
shown Mrs. Evans and myself during the 
week. The members of all committees, the 
hotel and in fact everyone has contributed 
to our comfort and pleasure in a splendid 
way and true southern hospitality was never 
more in evidence than it has been during 
these days that have passed all too quickly. 


Objectives 


It has been the ‘custom, I believe, for the 
president to outline his program upon the 
occasion of his installation into office. In 
presenting my plans to you to-day, I realize 
that none of them is new, but on the other 
hand, they have been presented from year 
to year by other presidents and committee 
chairmen. I find after careful study that 
the objectives as set forth in the constitution 
are as applicable to-day as they were when 
first promulgated. Like the Ten Com- 
mandments, and a great many famous docu- 
ments that have come down through the 
years, I find little need for modernizing or 
streamlining the objectives as given us by 
the wise and far-sighted founders of Ameri- 
can pharmacy. However, I do see the 
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need, and I think it is high time something 
was being done to carry out the intent of 
these self-same objectives. 

With the committee on Long Range Pro- 
gram and the officers and council, the neces- 
sary machinery has already been set up to do 
the job. I shall dwell only briefly upon the 
needs of the AssociaTION. These have 
been enumerated year after year. I shall 
attempt to point out means whereby the 
machinery may be set in motion to solve 
the problems that have been presented from 
time to time by those presidents who have 
preceded me. 


Problems 


The greatest problem confronting us is to 
sell the A. Pu. A. to the retail pharmacists of 
America. I use the word ‘sell’ purposely 
and advisedly as it correctly expresses this 
major problem as I see it. We have 130,000 
pharmacists operating 60,000 retail drug 
stores and the majority of these stores are 
manned by one pharmacist and perhaps a 
clerk. This pharmacist is usually the owner 
or manager of the store. Most of these own- 
ers do not have the time or they will not 
take the time to attend their state or national 
meetings. They do not have the time, or 
will not take the time, to even read the drug 
periodicals which they receive without cost 
to themselves. Their chief source of in- 
formation of a professional or commercial 
nature is through the representatives of the 
manufacturers or jobbers. The A. Pu. A. 
must go directly to these stores which make 
up pharmacy as other professions and the 
American public knows it; and in selling 
the A. Pu. A. to retail pharmacists this 
AssocIATION will in turn be selling phar- 
macy to the public. We can never take our 
rightful place, in a dignified manner, as a 
profession in the minds of the people, and 
our place in the expanding Public Health 
Program until the retail stores of America 
present pharmacy in a different light than 
that which is representative of the smaller 
stores and the chain stores of our country. 
The American public thinks on pharmacy 
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not as the mighty manufacturing plants with 
mass production and splendidly equipped 
scientific and research laboratories, not in 
terms of higher standards of pharmaceuti- 
cal education, not in the saime manner as 
other professions carrying on our great 
Public Health Program; but the American 
public thinks of pharmacy as it exists in 
these thousands of smaller stores in every 
town and hamlet in our country. 

I know some of you are saying, ‘“This 
isn’t a problem of the A. Pu. A. This is a 
problem for the commercial associations. 
We are a dignified body concerned only 
with the scientific, educational and pro- 
fessional side of pharmacy.” This is my 
answer. This condition as I have outlined 
it is American pharmacy of 1940, not eighty- 
eight years ago, not eight years ago; but 
to-day, this very minute in all the ‘‘corner 
drug stores” of these United States. This 
ASSOCIATION has long been referred to as 
the Mother of American pharmacy. This 
is your child, you have disowned it too long. 
The place to begin working is at the bottom, 
not at the top. It thus behooves every 
member, regardless of group affiliations, 
whether he be pharmacist, teacher, board 
member, jobber, manufacturer, et cetera, 
to work together to bring about better condi- 
tions in this the most vital need of the 
AMERICAN PHARMACEUTICAL ASSOCIATION. 


Suggestions 


In undertaking this work I suggest that: 

(1) The Council make it possible for a 
contact man and committee of pharmacists 
in whom these retailers have explicit con- 
fidence, together with officers of the Asso- 
CIATION, to meet with every state and local 
association possible in the interest of selling 
the A. Pu. A. to retail pharmacy. 

(2) That each College of Pharmacy and 
Student Branch be visited and that a year’s 
membership be given to its graduates who will 
subscribe to the principles as outlined in the 
Code of Ethics. Furnishing our JOURNALS 
to each student, thereby, while in a formative 
period, acquainting young pharmacists with 
association activities and keeping them 
abreast of the times. Thus rendering a 
service to Colleges of Pharmacy. 


(3) That a joint State, A. Pu. A. and 
N. A. R. D. membership be worked out 
along lines similar to the American Medical 
Association, thereby giving pharmacy a uni- 
fied front, a commanding voice and a repre- 
sentative membership. 

(4) That a framed Code of Ethics be 
presented without cost to each new member 
to acquaint him with the objectives of the 
ASSOCIATION and to lend a professional air to 
his store. 

(5) That the new Practical Pharmacy 
Edition of the JouRNAL be made more in 
keeping with the needs of retail pharmacy. 
This Journal with the help of the A. Pu. A. 
laboratory personnel can work out a uniform 
and helpful U. S. P. and N. F. Program tying 
in with similar state association work. 

(6) That the new Journal furnish material 
to state association secretaries for bulletin 
service; this material to include educational, 
legislative and commercial matters in the 
interest of a codrdinated —. of state 
and national import. 

(7) That the new Journal launch a 
nation-wide program of publicity through 
this state association set-up, through the 
daily press, magazines and periodicals, and in 
every available source on scientific, educa- 
tional, legislative and news-interest rela- 
tive to all phases of pharmacy and pharma- 
cists in public life. For example; a com- 
plete coverage of the coming U. S. Pharma- 
copeeial convention. 

(8) That a Pharmaceutical Alliance com- 
posed of representatives of all branches of the 
drug industry be formed to coérdinate efforts 
in all matters affecting the unit of pharmacy. 
I see no reason for additional associations. 
The need is for some one group to speak for a 
unified profession and to direct its destinies. 


Now Is The Time 


I believe this is the opportune time to be- 
gin this program. I think our leaders in 


the different branches of the drug industry 
realize the need for just such a program. 
If we are to keep pace with the rapid changes 
in science, education, legislation and mer- 
chandising, it is imperative that all branches 
of pharmacy from retailer to manufacturer 
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pool their efforts in presenting a unified 
front. 

That this is important I quote from ‘“The 
World is Yours” an article entitled ‘‘Ameri- 
can Pharmacy,” by Charles Whitebread, 
Associate Curator, Division of Medicine 
and Public Health, Smithsonian Institution, 
United States Office of Education. This isa 
preface to the NBC broadcast, Sunday P.M. 
March 24, 1940....  ‘‘The skill of the Manu- 
facturing Pharmacist has played an im- 
portant part in advancing pharmacy to its 
present high standards, but we must keep 
in mind the fact that most pharmaceutical 
advances have developed behind the pre- 
scription counter and in the laboratory of 
the corner drug store. Each of these major 
branches of pharmacy, the large manufac- 
turing plant and the small corner drug store 
is essential to the other.” 


Your President is a typical small-town 


pharmacist operating two retail stores in a 
Georgia town of 1289 population. Having 
been actively engaged in the retail drug 
business for twenty-five years, in Fair 
Trade and association activities both state 
and national, and having made observa- 
tions while attending the A. Pu. A. meet- 
ings for the past several years, he has had 
the opportunity to get a clear picture of 
conditions in retail stores from Texas to 
Canada and Oregon to Florida. 

The backbone of American pharmacy is 
represented in these corner drug stores of 
our country. The A. Pu. A. is the one or- 
ganization to inject that professional serum 
which is so greatly needed into the spine of 
pharmacy. As head of this Association I 
hold the needle; will you as members of 
the Council and members of this Assocra- 
TION supply the serum? 


Installation 


The officers elected by mail ballot last 
fall and installed during the Richmond 
meeting are: Charles H. Evans, Warren- 
ton, Ga., President; H. A. K. Whitney, 
Ann Arbor, Mich., First Vice-President; 
Henry Gregg, Jr., Minneapolis, Minn., 
Second Vice-President; F. J. Cermak, 
Cleveland, O.; H. A. B. Dunning, Balti- 
more, Md.; and C. B. Jordan, LaFayette, 
Ind., Members of the Council. 

During the Richmond meeting the fol- 
lowing officers were elected to serve during 
the year 1940-1941: William P. Porter- 
field, Fargo, N. Dak., Honorary President; 
E. F. Kelly, Washington, D. C., Secretary; 
C. W. Holton, Essex Fells, N. J., Treasurer; 
Hugo Schaefer, Brooklyn, N. Y., Chair- 
man and Charles L. Guthrie, Petersburg, 
Va., Vice-Chairman of the House of Dele- 
gates. 

The following were nominated during the 
recent Richmond meeting for the respective 
officers named and will be submitted by 
mail about October first to the members of 
the AssocrATION, with a ballot, for the 
election. Those elected will be installed 


of Officers 


during the closing session of the 1941 meet- 
ing which will be held in Detroit, Mich. 

President.—B. V. Christensen, Professor, 
University of Ohio, Columbus, O.; E. V. 
Lynn, Professor, Massachusetts College of 
Pharmacy, Boston, Mass.; H.C. Muldoon, 
Professor, Duquesne University, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 

First Vice-President.—Denny Brann, 
Retail Pharmacist, Des Moines, Iowa; 
S. H. Dretzka, Secretary, Wisconsin Board 
of Pharmacy, Milwaukee, Wis.; J. Lester 
Hayman, Secretary, West Virginia Phar- 
maceutical Association. 

Second Vice-President.——A. B. Lemon, 
Professor, University of Buffalo, Buffalo, 
N. Y.; L. W. Rowe, Manufacturing Phar- 
macist, Detroit, Mich.; R. A. McDuffie, 
Retail Pharmacist, Greensboro, N. C. 

Members of the Council.—F. E. Bib- 
bins, Manufacturing Pharmacist, India- 
napolis, Ind.; W. G. Crockett, Professor, 
Medical College of Virginia, Richmond, 
Va.; M. N. Ford, Secretary, Ohio Board 
of Pharmacy, Columbus, O.; Glenn L. 
Jenkins, Professor, University of Minne- 
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sota, Minneapolis, Minn.; P. H. Costello, 
Retail Pharmacist, Cooperstown, N. Dak.; 
R. A. Kuever, Professor, University of 
Iowa, Iowa City, Iowa; John E. O’Brien, 


Retail Pharmacist, Omaha, Nebr.; R. L. 
Swain, Pharmaceutical Editor, New York 
City; Elmer H. Wirth, Professor, Uni- 
versity of Illinois, Chicago, IIl. 


National Dental Program 
By G. C. Schicks, Chairman 


If you have not participated in the Na- 
tional Dental Program it is not too late to 
start now. Review the previous articles 
starting with the January issue and send the 
formulas contained therein to the dentists 
you wish to detail. This program is a pre- 
scription service from the pharmacist to the 
dentist. 


Prescription Comments 


If you must have a mouthful of gritty 


powder, wouldn’t you prefer it to have a 


pleasing color and taste? This is accom- 
plished in the formula for dental abrasive 
paste. Pumice is used to clean teeth by the 
dentist—it is really a powder the dentist 
does use—but he does not recommend it 
for his patients to use. Adults as well as 
children appreciate the disguise which color 
and taste add to pumice. It should be the 
official flour or superfine pumice that is used. 
The quantity in the formula can be changed 
to suit the demands of the dentist. 

Some dentists practice in neighborhoods 
where abrasive capsules would be especially 
appreciated. They are likewise colored 
and flavored. The dentist empties the 
contents of one or more capsules into a 
dappen dish (glass container) and adds a 
little water or glycerin to make a paste. 
The patient notices that the dentist does not 
dig it out of a jar used as a common source 
of supply, but that the abrasive used on his 
teeth comes in a sealed capsule—just for 
him. 
When it becomes necessary to wear an 
artificial denture you want it to stay in place. 
Sometimes it doesn’t—then a dental ad- 
hesive powder finds a friend. A dentist 
usually can make a denture ‘“‘stick,” but if 
temporary help is needed denture adhesive 
will answer a need. Food substances ad- 


here to dentures. Most any tooth paste or 
powder applied with a brush will remove it. 
However, trisodium phosphate, which pro- 
duces an alkaline solution, is a good solvent. 
If it is used according to directions in the 
formula it works well. 

Diseased pulps are now frequently re- 
moved under local anesthesia. Arsenic was 
formerly widely used to devitalize the pulp, 
but the danger and pain from its use has 
caused it to lose favor. The formula for 
pulp devitalizing paste using paraformalde- 
hyde is acceptable to many dentists. 

Materials used in temporary cements are 
such common agents as zinc oxide, rosin 
and eugenol. Zinc oxide and eugenol are 
used as a temporary filling. Rosin and zinc 
oxide in combination are used for rebasing 
dertures and for so-called surgical packs. 
The latter is useful as a post-operative pack 
after surgical treatment of the gums in 
pyorrhea. 

Zinc oxide with thymol is used as a pulp 
capping material. It is a protection for the 
pulp in deep cavities and aids in preventing 
shock from thermal changes. Zinc oxide 
for dental use should be at least U. S. P. 
grade; in other words, low in arsenic content. 


Inquiries 
Questions concerning dental medication 
will be given immediate attention through 
this column or by letter. If our committee 
can help with your dental problems, please 
do not hesitate to ask for information. 


Prescriptions—Series IV 
DENTAL ABRASIVE PASTE 
(a) Metric Apoth. 
R Approx. Equivalents 


Pulv. Pumice N. F. 24.0 Gm. 3 vi 
36.0 Gm. 3 ix 


Glycerite Starch 
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m. Viii 
m. Xv 


Methyl Salicylate 0.5 ce. 
Liq. Amaranth 1.0 ce. 


Office use. Agreeable taste and color. Dis- 
guises color of blood in prophylaxis. Stays 
under brush—does not throw from brush or 
teeth. Quantity of pumice may be in- 
creased or decreased as desired. 


(0) 


Metric Apoth. 
R Approx. Equivalents 
Pulv. Pumicis Gm. gr. xx 
*Pulv. Amyli 0.24 Gm. gr. iv 
Methylis Salicylatis 0.06 cc. m.i 
Carmini 0.005 Gm. gr. 1/12 


Make 12 such capsules. 

Office use. Contents of one or more capsules 
as an abrasive. For the particular patient. 
Dentists’ use only. Add a few drops of 
glycerin or water to powder after taking 
from capsule. 


*Powdered starch. 


DENTURE ADHESIVE 
(c) Metric Apoth. 
R Approx. Equivalents 


Pulv. Tragacanth 22.5 Gm. 5 vi 
Pulv. Karaya Gum 7.5 Gm. 5 ii 


Oil Sassafras _ 0.5 ce. m. viii 
Sig: Sprinkle sparingly on denture before 
placing in mouth. 
Note: Acacia may replace tragacanth if de- 
sired. 
DENTURE CLEANER 

(d) Metric Apoth. 

R Approx. Equivalents 
Trisodii Phosphatis 120.0 Gm. 3 iv 
Olei Cinnamomi 0.3 cc. m.v 
Liquor Amaranthi 2. Lee. 3 ss 


Sig: Dissolve scant !/, teaspoonful in full glass 
water and use with brush. Do not 
leave denture in solution over night. 

Note: Cellulose acetate type denture is decom- 

posed by alkaline substances. For- 

: maldehyde and phenol formaldehyde 

aan type withstand most chemical sub- 


DEVITALIZING PASTE 


Metric Apoth. 

R Approx. Equivalents 
Paraformaldehyde 1.0 Gm. gr. Xv 
Procaine Base 0.3 Gm. gr.v 
Powdered Asbestos 0.5 Gm. gr. viii 
Petrolatum 1.25 Gm. gr. xx 
Carmine 0.015 Gm. gr. 
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TEMPORARY CEMENTS 


(f) 
1.8 
Zinc Oxide, U. S. P. and Eugenol—a convenient 
quantity to make a paste. 


2 B 
Zinc Oxide A. D. R.* and Eugenol—a conveni- 
ent quantity to make a paste. 


*Zinc Oxide as described in ‘‘Accepted Dental 


Remedies,” 

(g) 

R 
Zinc Oxide 10.0 Gm. 
Thymol 5.0 Gm. 
M. 


Melt thymol on a water-bath in a porcelain 
evaporating dish. Add the zinc oxide and 
rub to a smooth paste in a thin layer on the 
sides of the evaporating dish and cool. Re- 
move with spatula. 

Keep in well closed bottle. 

For pulp capping. 


(h) Metric Apoth. 
R Approx. Equivalents 
Powder 
Zinc Oxide A. D.R. 69.0Gm. ii3 igr. xlv 
*White Rosin 29.3Gm. 55 vii gr. xxxii 
Zinc Stearate 
Powder 1.0 Gm. gr. xv 


**Zinc Acetate 0.7 Gm. - gr. xi 


Liquid 
Eugenol 85.0 cc. 3 ii 5 vii 
Olive Oil 15.0 ce. 3 iv 


*The presence of rosin is said to improve the 
physical properties of the finished cement. 
**Z7n(CH3COz)2.2H2O. Setting accelerator. The 
proportion of this ingredient may be varied 
to produce the desired setting rate. 

To prepare the powder, grind the rosin with 
successive portions of zinc oxide until all of 
it passes a 100-mesh screen. Grind the zinc 
acetate to pass a 200-mesh screen and mix 
all the ingredients together thoroughly. 


The Hale Prescription Pharmacy 
Lowell, Massachusetts 
May 26, 1940 
Dr. George M. Perkins 
1314 Oak Road 
Lowell Massachusetts 


DEAR Dr. PERKINS: 


The fourth series of dental prescriptions contains 
formulas for abrasive paste and powder, denture ad- 
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hesive, denture cleaner, pulp devitalizing paste, 
pulp capping material and temporary cements. 

If you are using a plain abrasive, not colored or 
flavored, you will find the abrasive paste and powder 
very pleasing. Each preparation is colored a deep 
red so when it mixes with the saliva it appears blood 
color. Some persons having an aversion toward 
blood will appreciate this disguise. Children like 
the color and the “‘candy”’ taste. 

The combination of gums used in the denture ad- 
hesive powder makes it possible for you to prescribe 
as efficient a denture adhesive as any on the market. 

Trisodium phosphate is a common alkaline agent 
used in proprietary medication for cleaning den- 
tures. It will prove a satisfactory preparation for 
this purpose if the directions on the prescription are 
followed. 


Paraformaldehyde is used in paste form as a de- 
vitalizing agent. The pink color given the prepara- 
tion will enable you to detect its presence if it is 
squeezed out while being sealed in. 

The two pulp capping formulas are perhaps the 
ones most commonly used by the dental profes- 
sion: Zinc oxide with eugenol to make a paste, or 
zinc oxide combined with thymol. The latter 
when properly prepared occurs in hard white pieces 
or plates. The zinc oxide-rosin preparation for 
surgical and temporary impression packs is now 
available to you through the drug store. 

Call us in any emergency—Humboldt -5670 

Very truly yours, 
RoBert W. HALE 
Prescription Pharmacist 
to the Dental Profession 


The Department of Agriculture has promulgated 
regulations under the Federal Food, Drug and 
Cosmetic Act further amending the regulations 
published in the Federal Register of May 9, 1939, 
which deal with the listing and certification of 
coal-tar colors. The public hearing upon which 
the revised regulations are based was held on 
March 11, 1940. 

The amendments substitute the short title, 
“Coal-Tar Color Regulations,” for the former 
title of these regulations and add two new coal-tar 
colors to the list of those found harmless and 
suitable for use in drugs and cosmetics. These 
colors, D&C Green No. 8 and D&C Red No. 39, 
have previously been known under the names 
“Pyranine Concentrated” and ‘Alba Red,” 
respectively. 

These amendments appear in the Federal 
Register of May 10, 1940, which can be obtained 
from the Superintendent of Documents, Govern- 
ment Printing Office, Washington, D. C., at 10 
cents a copy. 


The Minnesota State Pharmaceutical Association 
met, for the 56th time, in Minneapolis, April 8th 
to 10th, with an attendance of about 700. The 
three days were packed with education and enter- 
tainment. On the program were many outstand- 
ing speakers. It was decided to cease the print- 
ing of the proceedings of the convention in book 
form and, instead, a portion will be printed each 
month. Among the Resolutions passed was: 
“No. 4. WHEREAS, the Minnesota State 
Pharmaceutical Association in convention as- 
sembled does hereby resolve that a letter of com- 
mendation be sent to the A. Pu. A. for their new 
Practical Pharmacy Edition of the JouRNAL 
which is sent to all dues-paid members of the State 
Association.” 


Nebraska State Pharmaceutical Association met in 
Omaha, April 15th to 18th. Among the speakers 
were: William Pierce, ‘““The Value of Scientific 
Operation;’”’ Ralph Beegle, of the Cerophyl 
Company, ‘Merchandising;’ and R. W. Ar- 


noldy, McKesson-Robbins, Inc., “Where Do We 
Go from Here;”? Edward Schuster, State Depart- 
ment of Vocational Education, ‘Distributive 
Education;”’ W. T. Allen, Owens-Illinois Glass 
Co., ‘“‘Don’t Pray to the Lord for Plentiful Crops 
and Expect Him to Do the Hoeing;” Dr. A. L. 
Omohundro, McKesson & Robbins, Inc., ‘The 
New Drug Law and Its Effects on Consumer 
Package Labeling;” Hon. Theodore Christian- 
son, “Patman Chain Store License Bill;” Dr. 
Neal Bowman, Temple University, “How Custo- 
mers Are Lost;’” Keith K. Keller, “Controlling 
Retail Operation for Frofit;’ Walter Pearce, 
“Consumer Education and the Druggist;’’ Wal- 
ter Quinlan, Jack Snowden, Charles Langwer- 
meyer and Dr. F. S. Bukey. 


The Georgia State Pharmaceutical Association met 
for the 65th time in Valdosta, April 24th and 25th. 
The high light of the convention was an address 
by Hon. Theodore Christianson, Public Relations 
Counsel of the N. A. R. D. and formerly Gover- 
nor of Minnesota; Dr. Bennett G. Owens, of 
Valdosta, presented problems of mutual interest to 
physician and pharmacist; and a Resolution de- 
manding full representation upon boards, com- 
mittees and agencies affecting public health was 
passed. John W. White of Thomasville was 
elected to the presidency; and R. C. Wilson and 
C. H. Evans were named as delegates to the 
A. Pu. A. and U. S. P. conventions. 


Dr. Lloyd C. Miller, pharmacologist, Federal Food 
and Drug Administration, Washington, D. C., 
was awarded the Ebert Prize at the Richmond 
Convention of the A. Po. A. The title of his 
paper was ‘“‘The Assay of Digitalis.” 


Miss Barbara Gertrude Jacobs, student at the 
Massachusetts College of Pharmacy, Boston, 
Mass., won the Kilmer Prize. The title of her 
paper was, “‘A Pharmacognostic Study of Digitalis 
Ambiqua.” Presentation was also made in 
Richmond. 
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R. L. Swain—Remington 
Medalist 


Dr. Robert Lee Swain, of New York City, 
editor of Drug Topics, national retail drug- 
gists’ publication, will receive the Reming- 
ton Honor Medal for 1940 in recognition of 
his services to the profession of pharmacy, 
according to the announcement of Dr. Hugo 
H. Schaefer, Dean of the Brooklyn College 
of Pharmacy of Long Island University, 
secretary of the committee on award of the 
New York Branch of the A. Pu. A. He is 
the nineteenth recipient of this medal which 
is awarded annually by the New York 
Branch of the AssocraTION to the individual 
who contributed most to pharmacy during 
the preceding year or whose contributions 
over a period of years have culminated dur- 
ing the year in results considered most im- 
portant and advantageous to the profession. 

Trained as both a pharmacist and a 
lawyer, Dr. Swain served as Deputy Food 
and Drug Commissioner of the State of 
Maryland for seventeen years before he 
joined the staff of Drug Topics last year. 
Prior to 1922 he operated a retail pharmacy 
in Sykesville, Md. He has served as presi- 
dent of the American and the Maryland 
Pharmaceutical Associations, president of 
the National Association Boards of Phar- 
macy, chairman of the National Conference 
of Pharmaceutical Law Enforcement Offi- 
cials and is at present a member of the 
Maryland Board of Pharmacy, of the Board 
of Trustees of the U. S. Pharmacopeeia, and 
of the American Council on Pharmaceutical 
Education. 

Dr. Swain took an active part in the en- 
actment of state fair trade laws and the 
Tydings-Miller Act as chairman of a special 
committee of the National Association of 
Retail Druggists, and as chairman of a com- 
mittee of the A. Pu. A. has led a movement 
during recent years to modernize state 
pharmacy laws in the interests of greater 
protection of public health. 


Dr. P. A. Foote, who has been serving as acting 
director of the University of Florida School of 
Pharmacy since the resignation of Dr. B. V. 
Christensen, has been made director of the 
school. He has been connected with the uni- 


versity since 1928. 


Purdue Offers Short Course 
for Drug Clerks 


At the Tenth Annual Druggists’ Business 
Conference held March 12th and 13th, it 
was officially announced that the Purdue 
University School of Pharmacy, under the 
direction of its Pharmacy Extension Depart- 
ment, will offer a five-day short course for 
drug clerks. The course will be adminis- 
tered July 8th to 12th for registered and 


non-registered clerks. 


This course will consider the philosophy of 
clerk training, the psychological foundations 
of human behavior, the principles of eco- 
nomics and salesmanship and other im- 
portant phases of drug store operation that 
tend to make salespeople more valuable to 
themselves, to their employers and to the 
community in which they live. The course 
will constitute a well-balanced program of 
commercial, professional and cultural sub- 
jects with time out for participation in the 
recreational facilities of the University. 

A registration fee of five dollars will be 
the only charge for the course, and a certifi- 
cate of attendance will be issued to those 
who attend the sessions. 


Seminar—Columbia University 


For the two-day Seminar held under the auspices 
of the Alumni Association of the College of Phar- 
macy of Columbia University on May 28th and 
May 29th at the College of Pharmacy, the following 
program was arranged: 

“Recent Developments in Vitamins,’’ Dr. Archie 
Black, Squibb Biological Laboratories; ‘Recent 
Developments in Hormones,” Dr. William H. 
Stoner, Schering Corporation; ‘Better Selling 
Methods,” Don B. Clement, Coty, Inc.; ‘Cosmetic 
Survey,” Dan Rennick, Editorial Director, Drug 
Topics; ‘Ethical Advertising,’”’ Murray Breese, 
Murray Breese Associates; and ‘Marketing of 
Hospital and Sick Room Supplies,” George Camp, 
United Drug Company. 

A thirty-minute question period followed each 
lecture. 


J. B. Slocumb, executive secretary of the Minne- 
sota Pharmaceutical Association, is recovering 
rapidly from an academe tl performed on 
April 21st. 


\ 
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The National Formulary Committee Holds Annual Meeting 


The annual meeting of the National 
Formulary Committee was held at the Col- 
lege of Pharmacy, University of Illinois, 
Chicago, April 19th and 20th. Nine mem- 


bers were present in 
man, Dr. Justin L. 
Powers, and the re- 
tiring chairman and 
adviser to the new 
committee, Dr. E. N. 
Gathercoal. 

This meeting was 
the first for the new 
committee elected by 
the Council at -At- 
lanta in August 1939. 
Dr. E. H. Wirth of 
the University of Illi- 
nois was elected vice- 
chairman and Pro- 
fessor Adley Nichols 
of the Philadelphia 


College of Pharmacy was elected secretary May 8th. 


of the committee. 


addition to the chair- 


The Chairmen—Old and New 
E. N. Gathercoal—J. L. Powers 


Business Program 


More than 100 items were considered by 
the committee during the two days. These 
items will be reported upon in the next issue 


of the Bulletin of the 
National Formulary 
which will be pub- 
ished as the May- 
June number. 

At this meeting 
work in connection 
with the manuscript 
for the Seventh Edi- 
tion of the National 
Formulary was prac- 
tically completed. 
The manuscript was 
submitted to the 
Council of the A. 
Pu. A. by Professor 
E. N. Gathercoal on 


It was accepted and referred 
to the Committee on Publication. The 


MEMBERS OF THE NATIONAL FORMULARY REVISION COMMITTEE 


J. B. Fullerton, Hugo Schaeffer, Adley B. Nichols, Elmer H. Wirth, Frank 
Black, Richard A. Deno and H. A. K. Whitney. Seated: C.O. Lee, E. N. Gathercoal, J. L. Powers and 


Standing, left to right: 


Glenn L. Jenkins. 
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time of publication has not yet been an- 
nounced but those who use the National 
Formulary may be assured that it will not 
be published without ample advance publi- 


city. 
Death of Dr. Fantus 


The members of the committee were sad- 
dened by the death of Dr. Bernard Fantus of 
Chicago, a member of the committee, who 
has been intimately associated with National 
Formulary revision work since 1920. Reso- 
lutions expressing the appreciation of the 
committee for Dr. Fantus’ work and sym- 


pathy to his family were adopted. Several 
letters concerning Dr. Fantus from pre- 
vious members of the National Formulary 
Committee were read and published in the 
National Formulary Circular. 

The work in connection with the National 
Formulary revision will continue the same 
as it has during the past four years. It is 
hoped that it will be possible to issue more 
frequent revisions of the National For- 
mulary in the future, thereby making it 
more useful as a legal standard and as a 
formulary for the practicing pharmacist. 


A Less-Toxic Bitter Tonic* 
By James C. Munch and Harry J. Pratt 


The use of quinine, gentian and other substances 
with a bitter taste as “‘tonics’” dates back several 
centuries. U.S. P. XI, N. F. VI and R. B. II con- 
tain a number of preparations, in which quinine and 
strychnine are the bitter principles. In general the 
ratio of quinine to strychnine falls between 75:1 and 
130:1, most of the products containing between 30 
and 50 times as much quinine as strychnine. A 
number of deaths have been reported, particularly 
among children who took these mixtures in small 
pills by mistake. Since the symptoms show that 
these deaths were due to strychnine, we have con- 
ducted a series of investigations to produce an 
equally satisfactory “bitter tonic’ which would be 
less poisonous. 

Using the previous studies on the relative bitter- 
ness of strychnine and quinine, we have confirmed 
the results reported therein, that brucine is three 
_ times as bitter as strychnine. In a large number of 
toxicity studies, we have found that brucine is about 
one-fiftieth as toxic as strychnine, although the 
ratios vary from 1:15 to 1:90 in different animals and 
with different methods. 

The bitterness threshold of quinine was 10 mg. per 
liter, of strychnine 2,25 mg. per liter and of brucine 
0.8 mg. per liter. Brucine is three times as bitter as 
strychnine and twelve times as bitter as quinine. 
Since the usual ratios for quinine: strychnine fell be- 


* Presented before the Section on Practical Phar- 
macy and Dispensing, A. Pu. A., Atlanta meeting, 
1 


6816 Market St., Upper Darby, Pa. 


tween 30 and 50:1, quinine is the more important 
bitter in the mixture. (Quinine is one-fourth as 
bitter as strychnine, but thirty to fifty times as large 
an amount is present, making it eight to twelve 
times as potent in bitterness value.) 

A series of elixirs has been prepared using various 
ratios of quinine:brucine. A ratio of 8 Gm. of qui- 
nine HCI to 0.05 Gm. of brucine sulfate (correspond- 
ing approximately to 6.5 Gm. of quinine:0.045 Gm. 
of brucine or 150:1) gave a solution essentially as 
bitter as the official Elixir I. Q. S. 

We propose the following formula: 


Elixir Ferri, Quininae et Brucine 


Tincture of Ferric Citrochloride....... 125 ce. 
Quinine hydrochloride............... 8 Gm. 
Compound Spirit of Orange........... 10 ce 
Distilled Water, 1000 ce, 


Average Dose 4 cc. 


A ratio of one hundred and fifty parts of quinine 
to one part of brucine is equally effective in uncoated 
pill or tablet form. Since the chief value of this 
product is as a bitter, we do not favor retention of a 
coated tablet or pills. 


Conclusion 
A less-toxic bitter tonic has been prepared. 


Ratio Quinine : Strychnine in N. F. VI Preparations 


Quinine—Gm. Strychnine—Gm. Ratio 
Products Salt Alk. Salt Alk. Strychnine as 1 
Elix. glycerophos. co. HCI—0.875 0.718 Nitr. 0.125 0.105 6.85 
Elix. ferr. quin. et strych. phos. Phos. 5.0 3.8 Phos. 0.25 0.179 21.2 
Pil. ferr. quin. strych. et arsen. Sulf. 6.5 37.0 
Elix. ferr. quin. et strych. HC! 8.0 6.56 Sulf. 0.175 0.137 48.0 
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The Value of Analytical Chemistry to the Pharmacist 
By Paul J. Jannke 


Since the modern pharmacy student de- 
votes many hours to the study of analytical 
chemistry, both pure and applied, he is 
entitled to ask, ““What benefits do I derive 
from these courses?”’ 

An interpretation of the term, analytical 
chemistry, cannot be limited to definitions 
of qualitative and quantitative analysis of 
purely chemical interest. It is true that 
qualitative analysis is that branch of chem- 
istry treating with the composition of matter 
and the identification of the elements and 
groups of elements of which matter is com- 
posed. Likewise it is true that quantitative 
analysis is the determination of the quantity 
or amount of each element or group of ele- 
ments present in a compound or a mixture. 
The value of these types of analyses is not 
at all as limited as it may appear to the 
casual observer. Since science consists not 
of a compilation of facts, but of generaliza- 
tions based on these facts, it is apparent 
that the application of the fundamental 
principles of qualitative and quantitative 
analyses results in a host of specialized fields 
of study. Thus, the studies in plant chem- 
istry, food cheinistry, pharmaceutical assay- 
ing, incompatibilities, etc., are nothing more 
than adaptations of qualitative and quanti- 
tative processes which are made with a 
definite view in mind. These and many 
others fall into the general category of 
analytical chemistry. 


Training in Chemistry Develops Accuracy 


Success in carrying out analytical pro- 
cedures is vitally dependent upon technique 
and upon the ability of the operator to follow 
directions explicitly. Technique in measur- 
ing and weighing properly and in filtering 
lays the foundation for accuracy in com- 
pounding and economy in dispensing. As 
a public health servant, the pharmacist 
must appreciate the value of cleanliness of 
glassware and neatness in manipulation. 
More pharmacists would be inclined to 
work behind open or semi-open prescription 
counters if they were more tidy in their 


practices. Courses in prescription com- 
pounding are intended, in part, to teach the 
prospective pharmacist the correct method 
or methods of mixing the ingredients of a 
given prescription. Deviation from the 
proper course frequently results in pre- 
scriptions which are unfit for human con- 
sumption. 

Incompatibilities are frequently the re- 
sults of chemical reactions. A pharmacist 
who has at his command a sound knowledge 
of pure and applied analytical chemistry 
is one who can predict incompatibilities in 
prescriptions, even though he may not have 
had special training in a course of that type. 
The writer knows of several pharmacists 
who attempted to compound prescriptions 
calling for elixir of gold tribromide and 
codeine sulfate. Their waste of material 
proved costly. It is not unusual for the 
pharmacist to be called upon in emergencies 
to produce an antidote in the event of 
poisoning. His choice of treatment, pend- 
ing the arrival of the physician, may well 
be governed by his knowledge of the reac- 
tivity of chemicals, or, in other words, quali- 
tative chemistry. The attending physician 
will regard highly and recommend strongly 
the pharmacist who is mentally alert. 


Analytical Chemistry Has Much Cash 
Value 


It enables the pharmacist to make a 
wise choice between chemicals of different 
qualities. He is taught to interpret the 
Pharmacopceial monographs to his greatest 
advantage. Herein is emphasized the iden- 
tity, the quality, and the stability and proper 
storage of the raw materials he purchases. 
He receives practice in preparing standard 
solutions, test solutions and stains recog- 
nized in the Pharmacopoeia and the Na- 
tional Formulary. The sales of these solu- 
tions are lucrative indeed. The ever in- 
creasingly important question of hydrogen 
ion concentration is well explained in ana- 
lytical chemical studies, thus enabling the 
pharmacist to confer intelligently with the 
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physician when the therapeutic value of 
pharmaceutical preparations is dependent 
upon hydrogen ion concentration. 

Knowledge of analytical chemistry of 
physiological nature is of tremendous value 
to the pharmacist. The rural physician 
cannot turn to commercial laboratories for 
his urinalyses and blood tests, and the urban 
physician will not care to patronize these 
laboratories if and when he learns that his 
pharmacist is willing and qualified to carry 
out the tests. The layman as well as the 
physician is conscious of vitamins and hor- 
mones. To be able to speak intelligently 
to both men concerning these products is a 
distinct advantage evidenced by not only 
increased sales, but also by economical 
purchases. 


Too frequently is the pharmacist re- 
garded a specialist. He is a potential expert 
whose success depends upon willingness to 
apply himself. Trade schools develop po- 
tential experts. To be sure, much of the 
training of the pharmacist concerns specific 
fields, e. g., prescription compounding, al- 
kaloidal chemistry, etc., nevertheless the 
blending of these fields produces a most 
valuable way for him to become an expert. 
Specialization is frequently regarded the 
keynote to success, but it must be re- 
membered that the specialist serves occa- 
sionally while the expert serves constantly. 
The pharmacist can and will serve con- 
stantly when he convinces his patrons and 
his prescribing physicians of his expertness. 


Narcotic Mimeograph: 


The Office of Commissioner of Narcotics, Wash- 
ington, D. C., has sent the following Registrants’ 
Mimeograph No. 33, dated April 6, 1940, to manu- 
facturers and wholesale dealers in narcotic drugs: 

“Tt has come to the attention of this office that a 
number of manufacturers and wholesale dealers 
have misconstrued paragraph 3, article 15, of Regu- 
lations No. 5, to authorize the sale by retail dealers 
of stamped specialty ampoules and vials containing 
sterile narcotic solutions. 

“The sale of such specialty ampoules or other 
packaged units, which are required to bear tax 
stamps, renders the seller liable to registration and 
payment of tax as a wholesale dealer in Class2. A 
druggist registered only in Class 3, therefore, may 
not furnish such stamped units to physicians pur- 
suant to order forms. The law and regulations 
contemplate, on the other hand, that the physician 
will procure his requirements of such items from the 
manufacturer or wholesale dealer and not from the 
retail druggist. 

“Article 15, of Regulations No. 5, relates only 
to extemporaneous solutions prepared by the retail 
dealer himself. It is a provision for meeting the 
emergency requirements of physicians for such 
solutions and is simply an exception to the general 
rule that only manufacturers registered in Class 1 
can compound or manufacture narcotic prepara- 
tions, and has no application to the distribution of 
solutions prepared and packaged by regularly 
registered manufacturers.” 


Dr. W. F. Rudd, Dean of the School of Pharmacy, 
Medical College of Virginia, Richmond, made an 
address before the Virginia Academy of Science 
Conference at the Virginia Military Institute, 
Lexington, Va., on May 2nd. Dean Rudd is the 
President-Elect of the Academy. 


Supplement to the List of Trade- 
Marks Registered with the American 
Drug Manufacturers Association 
and American Pharmaceutical 
Manufacturers Association 


A supplement to the list of Trade-Marks Regis- 
tered with the American Drug Manufacturers 
Association and the American Pharmaceutical 
Manufacturers Association is now ready for dis- 
tribution. The main list was released August 1, 
1938, and the present supplement represents addi- 
tions, corrections and deletions up to January 1, 
1940. 

The purpose of these lists is to furnish information 
in the preliminary consideration of new trade-marks. 
It is the desire of the associations that the booklets 
receive the widest possible circulation, not only 
among members, but among all others interested in 
this important field, including firms and individuals 
identified with allied organizations, trade-mark 
attorneys and association trade-mark bureaus. 

The principal list was offered at $2.00; the price 
of the supplement is fifty cents a copy. If the two 
publications are ordered together, they will be 
furnished for a total of $2.50. 

Copies may be obtained from Carson P. Frailey, 
Executive Vice President and Secretary, American 
Drug Manufacturers Association, 507 Albee Build- 
ing, Washington, D. C. or from §S. Barksdale 
Penick, Jr., Secretary, American Pharmaceutical 
Manufacturers Association, 132 Nassau Street, 
New York, N. Y. Check should be forwarded with 
order. 


Dr. Louis Saalbach, Pittsburgh College of Pharm- 
acy, University of Pittsburgh, was honored with 
an informal Testimonial Dinner by the graduating 
class on Wednesday evening, May first, at 6:30 
P.M., Hotel Schenley. I 
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Dentistry’s First Hundred Years 


By C. L. Whitman* and G. C. Schickst 


Ten years before there was a United States of 
America the colonies had their first recognized dental 
practitioner—Robert Woofendale. Arriving from 
England in 1766, he practiced dentistry in Phila- 
delphia and New York. His training had been an 
apprenticeship ‘under Thomas Berdmore, who was 
the dentist of George III. Previous to 1766 any 
dentistry practiced in this country was probably 
done by barber surgeons, for the Pilgrims in 1639 
brought from London a few physicians, an apothe- 
cary and three barber surgeons. During the period 
of the Revolutionary War, 1775-1783, a number of 
dentists arrived in this country from foreign lands. 
Such names as Hunter, Berdmore, Watts, Fauchard 
and Bourdet are historically significant, for they 
were the teachers of those who wished to learn den- 
tistry. In 1778 James Gardette, reported to be a 
French naval surgeon, practiced dentistry and sur- 
gery in LaFayette’s army and gained considerable 
reputation. He was the first to substitute flat clasps 
for ligatures or wires in artificial work. He also 
substituted gold foil for lead in filling teeth. 

Near the close of the war (1782) Gardette gave in- 
struction to Josiah Flagg, who became the first 
native dentist in the United States. Flagg fastened 
loose teeth, transplanted teeth, and mended teeth 
with foil or gold, and proclaimed to do so without 
pain. He made artificial teeth and sewed harelips. 
Transplanting teeth, although no longer practiced, 
was pursued to some extent. Flagg also sold at 
wholesale and retail dentifrices, tinctures, chew- 
sticks, masticks, teeth and gum brushes suitable for 
every age, pases orig and climate, with directions for 
their use. 

John Greenwood was another dentist who gained 
prominence and was chosen by General George 
Washington to serve as his dentist. In 1789 he ex- 
tracted a tooth for Washington and later made him a 
complete set of artificial dentures. 

The first of the noteworthy contributions to dental 
literature came from 1816-1824 by L. S. Parmly, 
Eleazar Parmly, J. Foster Flagg and Eleazar Sidney. 
Dental colleges had not as yet put in an appearance. 
The Medical College of Philadelphia was started in 
1765 and the first college of pharmacy, the Phila- 
delphia College of Pharmacy, in 1821. The first 
dental college was established in 1839 as the Balti- 
more College of Dental Surgery. 

Credit is due especially to Dr. Horace H. Hayden 
and Dr. Chapin A. Harris for advocating and insist- 
ing on higher dental standards, for with Doctors 
Bond and Baxley they founded the Baltimore Col- 
lege of Dental Surgery. The charter was granted on 
February 1, 1840. In 1841 graduates from a one- 
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year course received the degree of “Chirurgie 
Dentium Doctor,” translated as Doctor of Dental 
Surgery, or D.D.S. 

Since that time dentistry has made tremendous 
advances, emerging from a mechanical trade to one 
of the major professions. Early dentistry was con- 
cerned with repair, extraction and replacement of 
teeth, whereas to-day the trend is toward preventive 
dentistry. 

Dentists have played an important part in anes- 
thesia. Dr. Horace Wells made one of the greatest 
contributions to humanity when he successfully 
demonstrated the use of nitrous oxide as a general 
anesthetic. Dr. Wells, while under its influence, 
had one of his perfectly good molars extracted by a 
fellow dentist on December 11, 1844. When he 
awoke he exclaimed, “A new era in tooth pulling. 
It did not hurt me as much asa prick ofa pin. It is 
the greatest discovery ever made.” About two 
years later a dentist, Dr. W. D. Morton, introduced 
to the medical profession the use of ether as an 
anesthetic, although a physician, Dr. C. W. Long, 
had used it about four years previously but had not 
publicized it. ; 

Local anesthesia was first brought to the notice of 
the dental profession by Dr. H. S. Chase, Wood- 
stock, Vermont, in 1850-1851. He dipped a piece of 
cotton into ether and placed it in the tooth cavity. 
A new method for use in controlling pain was intro- 
duced through the invention of the hypodermic 
needle in 1853. The value of cocaine was demon- 
strated in 1884 by Koller of Vienna. It was first 
used as a topical anesthetic, but before the close of 
the year 1884 it was injected to produce block or 
conductive anesthesia. Cocaine, being a habit- 
forming drug, produced undesirable reactions. A 
search was made to find a pain-controlling drug 
without the bad effects produced by cocaine. In 
1906 Uhlfelder andgEinhorn of Germany discovered 
a substitute for cocaine—a synthetic drug called 
novocaine. To-day novocaine, or procaine hydro- 
chloride, is the most widely used drug in the dental 
profession to produce local anesthesia. Dentists 
spend about three million dollars a year for this 
drug item alone. The use of medication for pain 
has done much to relieve fear and bring comfort to 
the dental patient. 

When the Baltimore College of Dental Surgery 
was started artificial dentures were carved from 
various substances such as hippopotamus tusks, 
wood and bone, or fashioned from various metals, 
with mineral teeth attached. The discovery of the 
Goodyear process of vulcanizing rubber brought 
about a change in these methods. Artificial plates of 
vulcanite were introduced, and it has remained the 
most widely preferred material for this purpose. 
The new methyl-methacrylic resins which have re- 
cently been introduced seem to be replacing vulcan- 
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ite. As it was not necessary for dentists to do the 
actual vulcanizing, the dental laboratories came into 
existence. The early laboratories confined them- 
selves to vulcanizing, but later took on the duties of 
making models and setting up teeth. Later they 
started doing bridgework. In 1890 there were only 
two dental laboratories. To-day there are more than 
two thousand. 

Lead was probably the first material used for fill- 
ing teeth. Harris says that gold was used in the 
early part of the eighteenth century, but it was not 
commonly used until about 1800. Lorenz Heister of 
Frankfurt-am-Main seems to be the first to mention 
the use of gold in a published treatise entitled ‘‘De 
Dentium Dolore” in 1711, in which he advised re- 

’ moving the decayed part of the tooth with a file or 
toothpick and filling the cavity with white wax, 
mastic, or gold or lead foil. The use of gold foil in- 
creased by leaps and bounds. 

Tin foil was also used about this time, but amal- 
gam soon displaced it, for it is an easier material to 
handle. Terro metallic cement, a mixture of sulfate 
of lime and oxide of iron, was introduced in the early 
part of the nineteenth century. Its use was limited 
to temporary filling. The celebrated ‘‘anodyne 
cement’? which was popular for many years was the 
same thing with the addition of morphine. 

The first plastic fillings were alcoholic or ethereal 
solutions of some of the gums such as mastic and 
sandarac. In 1826 M. Taveau introduced “silver 
paste” which was an amalgam of mercury and coin 
silver. G. V. Black known as the founder of modern 
dentistry in 1896 gave to the profession the first 
balanced formula for an alloy for a dental amalgam 
and no real change in his formula has been made in 
spite of exhaustive work on the material by many 
workers since his time. 

Gutta-percha was introduced in 1847-1848. 
Oxychloride of zinc came along in 1856. This ce- 
ment was made by mixing zinc oxide with zinc chlor- 
ide. It was originally invented by M. Sorrel for 
stucco work. He suggested its use to the dental pro- 
fession ‘‘to stop hollow teeth” and thus it became 
known by such names as: sorrel cement, crystal 
cement, diamond dentine and plastic bone. Oxy- 
phosphate of zinc cement began to take the place of 
oxychloride cement about 1870 and is extensively 
used to-day. 

Inlays of various materials were known to have 
been used by the aborigines of Central and South 
America. Dr. J. A. Hambly, in an article credited 
to the American Journal of Dental Science, July 1851, 
described a method of grinding an inlay from a piece 
of artificial tooth and cementing it ina cavity. Dr. 
Charles Land of Detroit (grandfather of Charles A. 
Lindbergh) did much to perfect the method of fusing 
porcelain inlay. Dr. Taggart introduced a method 
in 1907 for making them from a wax pattern and 
gold inlays have in later years been brought to a high 
degree of perfection. 

Drugs have always had an important place in 
American dentistry and were first used for the treat- 
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ment of pain. Opium was the most effective, but 
cooling decoctions made from marshmallow, comfrey 
roots or camomile were favored applications. Op- 
ium or its alkaloids are still used, but pain is more 
often controlled by synthetic coal-tar products such 
as acetylsalicylic acid, acetophenetidin and amino- 
pyrine. To control the pain from exposed pulps or 
nerves, Woofendale used oil of clove, cinnamon and 
turpentine. Such other substances as laudanum, 
camphor, oil of cajeput, myrrh and rosemary were 
also used. Oil of clove with chlorobutanol, recog- 
nized as “‘Odontalgicum”’ in the National Formu- 
lary, is used to-day for exposed pulps (toothache). 

Astringents such as alum, galls, oak bark and kino 
had their place in the treatment of exposed pulps. 
Sometimes the destruction of the nerve was resorted 
to through the use of sulfuric or nitric acids or a hot 
iron. Arsenic was used to devitalize the pulp, and, 
while a considerable advance over the hot iron, has 
been replaced by the removal of the pulp under local 
anesthetic. 

Pulp capping was introduced by Dr. Koecker in 
1826. Lead was the metal early selected for this 
purpose because it was said to have a cooling and 
anti-inflammatory effect on the pulp substance. 
Gold and asbestos were also used. To-day pulp 
capping is done by using such combinations as zinc 
oxide and thymol, powdered metallic silver and zinc 
oxide with oil of cloves. 

In 1839 common salt in a saturated solution was 
stated to be all that was needed to check bleeding 
after lancing or extraction. To-day, for styptic 
action, alum, iron preparations and silver nitrate may 
be used, while for hemorrhage, epinephrine and 
thromboplastic substances have proven valuable. 

Phenol was introduced to the dental profession in 
1862 to take the place of creosote, which had long 
been used to treat exposed pulps and sensitive den- 
tine, and for its germicidal action. A long list of 
other drugs acting as disinfectants, germicides or 
antiseptics are now available to the dentist, a few of 
which are alcohol, chloramine, dichloramine, iodine, 
hydrogen peroxide (8%), chlorthymol, silver salts, 
sodium perborate and iodoform. 

Numerous other drugs may be mentioned under 
such classifications as emollients and protectives, 
sialagogues, antisialogogues, antacids, cardiac stimu- 
lants, hypnotics, vasoconstrictors and dilators, anti- 
pyretics, analgesics, sedatives, local and general 
anesthetics. Formulas for medication under many 
of these classifications are being published in the 
Journal of the American Dental Association and the 
JOURNAL OF THE AMERICAN PHARMACEUTICAL 
ASSOCIATION in a codperative effort between dentis- 
try and pharmacy. 

While advances in dental materials and medica- 
tion were being made, dentists had no way, except 
by actually using materials and medication, of 
knowing whether or not these answered the claims 
made for them. In order to overcome this defi- 
ciency the Council on Dental Therapeutics was 
established. In 1984 it published “‘Accepted Dental 
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Remedies,” which is a book containing official drugs 
selected to promote a rational dental materia medica, 
and a description of acceptable, non-official medica- 
tion. The boox is revised yearly. The Bureau of 
Standards of the American Dental Association was 
also established to test materials and set up mini- 
mum standards. 

Advances in dental equipment have kept pace 
with the times. The old hand- or foot-operated drill 
has been replaced by motor-driven apparatus. The 
dentist is no longer required to guess at the complica- 
tions which might arise from extractions or concern- 
ing many hidden conditions in the bone or soft 
tissue in the oral cavity, for the X-ray machine 
makes possible a study of many of these conditions 
which heretofore were obscure. Diseased conditions 
may be diagnosed and treated so that the patient 
may enjoy the pleasures of his natural teeth for a 
greater number of years. 

X-ray ranks with anesthesia as one of the two 
greatest discoveries that have revolutionized the 
medical and dental professions. Professor Roentgen 
discovered the X-ray in 1895. The first X-ray of 
teeth was made by Dr. Koenig of Frankfurt in 
1896. On April 24th of the same year Dr. W. J. 
Morten gave a demonstration of the X-ray before 
the New York Odontological Society. To-day an 
X-ray is standard equipment in every modern dental 
office and has been called the dentist’s “‘extra eye.” 
Along with the development of the X-ray more 
thought was given to the relation of infected teeth to 
general systemic conditions. This consideration has 
led dentistry and medicine closer together. 

As dentistry grew and developed it was only 
natural that many specialties within dentistry were 
developed. Among these are exodontia, periodon- 
tia, pedodontia, prosthetics, oral surgery and ortho- 
dontics, the last two being the main specialties. 

In 1870 the University of Pennsylvania established 
a lectureship in Oral and Associate Surgery and as- 
signed the position of lecturer to Dr. James E. 
Garretson. This seems to be the first recognition of 
Oral Surgery as distinct from General Surgery, but 
from this beginning the specialties developed and 
there are more dentists specializing in this branch 
than physicians. 

In the field of orthodontics Dr. Edward H. Angle 
probably did more than any one man in dentistry to 
advance it to a recognized science. In 1896 he first 
advocated teaching it as a specialty, and in 1899 he 
began a class consisting of four students. This was 
the beginning of the Angle School of Orthodontics. 
The first university postgraduate school of ortho- 
dontics was established at Columbia University in 
1925. To-day orthodontics is taught in many 
schools as a postgraduate subject. 

When Hayden and Harris first tried to start a 
dental college they wanted it to be a part of the 
University of Maryland Medical School. It is 
probably fortunate that this did not happen because 
as a separate profession it allowed the mechanical 
side to develop to a higher degree than it might have 
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otherwise. The trend now is toward a greater con- 
sideration of biologic factors which have to do with 
diseases in the oral cavity. Thus medicine and 
dentistry are becoming more closely associated in 
the study of those conditions which produce dental 
and oral diseases. 

Societies have usually played an important part in 
raising the standards of a profession, to bring about 
unification of factions and to provide stimulation for 
its advancement. The early dental societies re- 
sulted in the American Dental Convention which 
came into being in 1855 and, four years later in the 
American Dental Association which was established 
at a meeting held in Niagara Falls, New York. This 
association has grown to be one of influence and 
prestige. It occupies a building located at 212 East 
Superior Street, Chicago, Illinois, publishes its own 
journal and has its own library and laboratories for 
research and investigational work. 


Dental Education 


After the opening of the Baltimore College of 
Dental Surgery in 1840 there followed in 1845 the 
Ohio Dental College in Cincinnati, and soon there- 
after a number of others. Many private schools 
were organized and unfortunately many of them for 
profit. Education was a secondary consideration. 
Some of these schools put up a bitter battle against 
increased standards, but fortunately were not suc- 
cessful in their stand. The American Association of 
Dental Schools was founded in 1923 as an advisory 
board of high standards to which 45 dental colleges 
hold membership, 40 in the United States and 5 in 
Canada. All grade A dental colleges required four 
years of high school (15 units) for entrance in 1917- 
1924. In 1924-1936, one year of college was re- 
quired, and in 1937 two years of pre-dental training. 

To practice dentistry to-day one must also pass an 
examination before a State Board of Dental Ex- 
aminers. If the graduate cares to take the examina- 
tion of the National Board of Dental Examiners, his 
certificate from this Board will be recognized in 12 
different states. 

The place of dentistry in the field of public health 
is well established. At the centennial celebration 
held in March 1940 the public, as well as the profes- 
sion, had an opportunity to witness the progress 
made in dentistry since the opening of the Baltimore 
College of Dental Surgery. Honor was paid to such 
great leaders of the past as Hayden, Harris and 
their co-workers. The college, now a part of the 
University of Maryland, entertained visitors from all 
parts of the country. Dentistry has emerged as a 
profession of well-trained, scientific men who must 
answer the rigid qualifications of college and state 
board before being permitted to practice. The lay- 
man can celebrate with the dentist, for any advance 
made in this profession directly benefits him. 
Dentistry is devoted to the care of the teeth and sur- 
rounding tissues, to the repair and replacement of 
damaged teeth, and now more than that—to the 
diagnosis and prevention of diseased conditions in 
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the oral cavity and the understanding of their rela- 
tion to the general health of the patient. Thus the 
dentist and physician have joined hands in their 
effort to keep the public well and increase the span 


of human life. 
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Soluble Ointment Base* 
By Cyrus I. Coxt and Paul Goedricht 


Believing that there is a need for an ointment 
base that is easily removable by simply washing 
with water and that many medicaments would be 
more effective when applied to the skin in a non-oily 
but soluble vehicle led the authors to the develop- 
ment of the following formula: 


Soluble Ointment Base 


Glyceryl monostearate 10 Gm. 
Glycerin 25 Gm. 
Bentonite 2 Gm. 
Distilled water, a sufficient quantity 

to make 100 Gm. 


Sprinkle the bentonite upon 50 cc. of distilled 
water and after it is thoroughly wetted, stir until a 
uniform magma results. Melt the glyceryl mono- 
stearate in the glycerin on a water-bath and add to 
it the magma, warmed to the same temperature, 
and enough distilled water to make the product 
weigh 100 Gm. Stir until cool. 

The purpose of the bentonite in this preparation 
is to act as a stabilizing colloid and thereby give 
smoothness to the ointment. The bentonite can 


* Presented before the Section on Practical Phar- 
macy and Dispensing, A. Pu. A., Atlanta meeting, 
1939. 

{ Rutgers University College of Pharmacy, 1 
Lincoln Ave., Newark, N. J. 


be conveniently kept in the form of a seven per cent 
magma. Such magma is stable and is about the 
highest concentration that can readily be poured 
from a bottle. 

Using this Soluble Ointment Base and the process 
of incorporation, a boric acid ointment of the official 
strength was prepared. In a like manner tannic 
acid, iodine, phenol, sulfur, compound benzoic 
acid, calamine, ichthammol and potassium iodide 
ointments were prepared. An ointment containing 
ten per cent balsam of peru, prepared by incor- 
poration, was a very smooth preparation. 

An ointment containing the U. S. P. amount of 
sulfur and ointments of calamine and of potassium 
iodide of the N. F. strength were prepared by adding 
the medicament while preparing the ointment base. 
These appeared to be quite satisfactory. Ointment 
of potassium iodide, made without sodium thio- 
sulfate, shows no discoloration and gives no color 
with starch after six months’ standing. 

Further work will be carried out to determine the 
relative absorbability of drugs and chemicals from 
this base as compared with the base directed in 
the U. S. P. XI. 


The authors are indebted to Th. Goldschmidt 
Corp., 153 Waverly Place, N. Y., for the glyceryl 
monostearate, and to American Colloid Co., 1 
West Superior Street, Chicago, for the bentonite. 


The D. C. Pharmaceutical Association met at Ward- 
man Park Hotel, May 23rd and 24th. Among 
those on the program were: Edgar Morris, chair- 
man, Greater National Capital Committee, Board 
of Trade; W. H. Whittlesey, president of the 
Association; Dr. H. S. Hoffman, ‘“‘The Failing 
Heart of Middle Life;’’ Dr. Lloyd W. Hazelton, 
“The Pharmacology of Drug Combinations;”’ Dr. 
J. C. Krantz, Jr., ““Anesthesia;’’ Dr. Charles O. 
Wilson, “Liquid Petrolatum Solutions of Ephed- 
rine Chlorotone and Similar Compounds;” Dr. L. 
G. Gramling, ‘‘Newer Biologicals;’”’ S. J. Waddell, 
president, Travelers Auxiliary; Mrs. W. H. 


Whittlesey, president of Womens Auxiliary; 
Charles Suter; Dr. George C. Schicks, ““A New 
Source of Business for the Pharmacist;’’ Dr. R. 
L. Sexton, ‘‘The Gastro-Enterology of the Ali- 
mentary Canal’ and ‘“‘What We Have Learned by 
Looking into the Stomach through the Gastro- 
scope;’”’ Dr. G. C. Ruhland, ‘“‘Pharmacy as Viewed 
by Public Health;” J. W. Snowden, “Inner Store 
Promotion of the Professional Department.” 
Dr. E. F. Kelly and Dr. R. L. Swain were speakers 
at the benagnet. A motion picture, ‘‘Know Your 
Money,” was shown under the auspices of U. S. 

Secret Service. | 
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Venereal Disease Control a New and Important Contact 
for the Association 


That the many opportunities for service 
in venereal disease control may be known 
to all pharmacists, The Joint Committee 
of the American Social Hygiene Association 
and the AMERICAN PHARMACEUTICAL Asso- 
CIATION held ‘its first meeting recently in 
Radio City, New York. 

Members of the committee include: Dr. 
Joseph E. Raycroft, New Jersey Depart- 
ment of Institutions and Agencies; Dr. 
Robert P. Fischelis, secretary, New Jersey 
State Board of Pharmacy; Dr. Robert L. 
Swain, editor, “Drug Topics;’ George J. 
Nelbach, secretary, Social Hygiene Sub- 
Committee, State Committee on Tuberculo- 
sis and Public Health, New York State 
Charities Aid Association, Dr. E. F. Kelly, 
secretary, AMERICAN PHARMACEUTICAL AS- 
SOCIATION and Dr. Walter Clarke, executive 
director, American Social Hygiene Associa- 
tion serve as ex-officio members. It was 
decided to add to the committee a prac- 
ticing physician and a practicing pharmacist. 

The following resolution passed by the 
American Social Hygiene Association was 
read: 


WHEREAS, the one hundred and twenty-five 
thousand pharmacists in the United States are in a 
position greatly to ajd the program for combating 
syphilis and gonorrhea; and 

WHEREAS, there are many strong reasons for en- 
listing their active friendly coéperation in the 
present nation-wide campaign against these diseases: 

Be It Resolved: That the American Social Hy- 
giene Association and the AMERICAN PHARMACEUTI- 
CAL ASSOCIATION be requested to consider the desig- 
nation of two members each of a joint committee 
empowered to select a fifth member, and to add Dr. 
Walter Clarke, executive director of the American 
Social Hygiene Association, and Dr. E. F. Kelly, 
director of the INSTITUTE OF PHARMACY; such com- 
mittee to be authorized to plan and promote co- 
operation and activities in accordance with the pur- 
poses of this resolution. 

Be It Resolved further that, in developing the work 
of this committee, the following activities should be 
considered : 

(a2) To carry on education activities for the 
instruction of pharmacists through their professional 
schools, professional meetings and _ professional 
Periodicals, and in such other ways as may appear 
to the joint committee to be practicable. 

(6) To draw pharmacists into participation in 
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the education of the public through the many oppor- 
tunities afforded by drug stores. 

(c) To encourage pharmacists to direct all per- 
sons who may have syphilis and gonorrhea to the 
proper sources of diagnosis and treatment. 

(d) To study the problems surrounding the 
ethical and legal aspects of distribution and control 
of drugs and patent remedies used in the self-treat- 
ment of syphilis and gonorrhea. 

(e) To seek the collaboration of other groups, 
especially the American Medical Association, the 
United States Public Health Service and the Federal 
Bureau of Food and Drugs. 


Immediate plans were set up to keep the 
pharmacists informed about the venereal 
disease program by distributing informa- 
tion through pharmaceutical and medical 
publications. Presidents of all State Phar- 
maceutical Associations were urged to pre- 
sent resolutions at their state conventions. 

Speaking at the 88th Annual Convention 
of the AMERICAN PHARMACEUTICAL ASSOCIA- 
TION in Richmond, Dr. Clarke outlined the 
ways in which pharmacy can coéperate in 
the campaign against the venereal disease. 

“The pharmacist is not only called upon 
as a professional man to help in this fight 
against these great scourges of mankind,” 
Dr. Clarke said. ‘‘As community leaders, 
voters, citizens and parents, pharmacists 
can help in many ways.” 

“There are seven principal contributions 
which the pharmacist and his assistant can 
make in assisting the health and welfare 
forces in their community in the conquest of 
syphilis and gonorrhea. Summarily these 
points are as follows: Don’t attempt to 
diagnose; don’t prescribe; refer applicants 
to physicians; don’t sell ‘patent remedies’ 
for the self-treatment of venereal diseases; 
don’t sell defective prophylactics; distribute 
informational literature obtainable from 
social hygiene societies and health depart- 
ments, concerning syphilis and gonorrhea; 
and get the pharmaceutical society to give 
valued help as a body of professional men.” 

Following Dr. Clarke’s address, a resolu- 
tion was adopted pledging the support of 
the AssociATION and requesting the state as- 
sociations to appoint committees on venereal 
disease control. (See Resolution No. 23.) 
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Needs of Dealers in Insecticides 
By Henry W. Heine 


There is an increasing realization by the 
public of the need of controlling the many 
insects which destroy our property, as well 
as those which are merely annoying and 
those which are responsible for the trans- 
mission of plant and animal diseases. 

It is therefore important that dealers in 
insecticides understand insect control and 
have sufficient knowledge of insect life and 
the fundamentals of the control of insect 
pests to diagnose the more common prob- 
lems coming to their attention. 

Information on any insect problem is 
usually available through the county agri- 
cultural agent of your community; state 
agricultural colleges, and Experiment Sta- 
tions of these universities have bulletins 
available for those who request them. Much 
information can be accumulated from the 
literature, package and labels of reliable 
manufacturers’ products. It is well to 
understand the labels on trade-marked 
materials. The knowledge of the essentials 
of a good insecticide, its effect on insects and 
its availability and cost will add to the 
dealer’s service. A knowledge of how in- 
secticides kill, the kind of insecticide to use 


and how the materials should be applied is 
essential. 

To supply information to pharmacists and 
others of the State of Indiana on the use of 
insecticides, the Purdue University School 
of Pharmacy through its Pharmacy Exten- 
sion Department has coéperated with the 
Entomology Department of tie University 
Agricultural Experiment Station in develop- 
ing a bulletin explaining the more common 
phases of insect control. This bulletin dis- 
cusses insecticide problems from the stand- 
point of the distributor and the consumer. 

The Entomology Department of the 
School of Agriculture of Purdue University 
is also offering to the students of the School 
of Pharmacy a course dealing with the prin- 
ciples of insect control. The course deals 
with life histories, habits and structures of 
insects as they apply to control; principles 
of insecticide controls; kinds of insecticides 
and fumigators; nature and value of com- 
mercial preparations. 

Pharmacists who have taken an interest in 
this important side line in their stores have 
found it to be profitable, interesting and a 
service to customers that brings them back 
to their stores for other merchandise. 


The North Carolina State Pharmaceutical Associa- 
tion met for the 61st time, May 20th and 21st, in 
Charlotte. Among the speakers were E. C. 
Billheimer, Assistant Vice-President in Charge of 
Manufacturing, E. R. Squibb & Sons, “Recent 
Developments in the Vitamin Field;’ B. R. 
Mull, Manager, Trade Advertising, Eli Lilly & 
Co., ‘‘Inter-Professional Relations;’’ Dr. Hubert 
Haywood, President of the North Carolina Medi- 
cal Society, ‘‘Professional Relations;’”’ Ralph W. 
Clark, Director of Pharmacy Service Department, 
Merck & Co., ‘‘Trends in Pharmacy; William J. 
Smith, ‘““Your Prescription Department—an As- 
set or Liability;’”? Hunter Kelly, ““New Accepted 
Products in Supplement II;”’ John L. Howerton, 
“Forty Years at the Prescription Counter ;” Sam 
McFalls, “Detailing by the Pharmacist—a 
Necessity for Future Dispensing;’’ and the 
Presidential Address, Phil D. Gattis. 


The University of Buffalo School of Pharmacy 
Third Annual Spring Clinic was held on April 
16th and 17th, consisting of a series of lectures, 
demonstrations and clinics on professional and 
commercial pharmacy. One hundred and twelve 
attended. On the program were: Thomas 
Weaver of Sibley, Lindsay & Curr, Rochester; 
Bradley Fisk of Flint & Kent, Buffalo; Ray E. 
Coller, National Advertising Staff of the Buffalo 
Evening News; Capt. F. J. Smith, State Bureau 
of Narcotic Control; Prof. M. J. Andrews, Uni- 
versity of Maryland, School of Pharmacy; and 
members of the staff of the Buffalo Pharmacy 
School. The Clinic was followed by the annual 
banquet of the Alumni Association attended by 
two hundred and seven. John M. Considine of 
Boston, United Drug Co., was the principal 
speaker. His subject was “‘America’s Biggest 
Selling Job.” Prof. C. H. Gauger, University of 
Buffalo, was guest of honor and received the 
Gregory Memorial Medal: / 
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Are We Afraid?* 


By C. M. Brownt 


During the last decade, drug stores all over the 
country have undergone the process of moderni- 
zation as far as physical equipment and method of 
conducting business are concerned; but instead of 
becoming more specialized and restricting business 
to the purely pharmaceutical, many stores have 
generalized to such an extent as to almost lose their 
identity. More emphasis is placed upon the com- 
mercial aspects of pharmacy than upon the ethical 
or professional side. In the eyes of the public 
the pharmacist has almost lost his standing as a 
professional man. The modern age is one of speciali- 
zation. But in spite of the modernization of his 
store equipment and business methods, the druggist 
has not specialized in therapeutic agents and ap- 
pliances only. He is not strictly modern. 

The average pharmacist, if such a man can be 
conceived, seems to be more or less fearful of be- 
coming modern to the fullest extent. The fear that 
such a step would mean the loss of business and even 
of his store, would be more or less justifiable if com- 
plete modernization were to be attempted all at 
once and not gradually. But therein lies the 
danger. To modernize gradually may mean that 
the most prominently evident commercialisms will 
never become secondary to the professional interests. 
The public can and must be educated to accept the 
pharmacist as a professional man, the physician, 
too, must be shown that pharmacy is a specialized 
field of medical care. Dispensing by physicians 
must be stopped by legislation if necessary. Laws 
exist to-day against counter prescribing and diag- 
nosis by the pharmacist or by others who are not 
bona fide physicians. The idea of legal action 
against dispensing by physicians is not new. Sicily 
had such a law in 1224. Are we afraid to fight for 
a national law making it illegal for the physician 
to dispense? 

Educational methods have been used to bring 
about all modern social reforms and institutions. 
Only after long educational campaigns were the 
fifteen- to seventeen-hour working days for regis- 
tered pharmacists and drug clerks discontinued. 
Only through public education was it possible to 
pass such laws as the Harrison Narcotic, the Federal 
Food, Drug and Cosmetic and the Fair Trade Acts. 
All these are the result of long tireless effort on the 
part of pharmacists and others to better exist- 
ing conditions through public education. It has 
been and can be done. It therefore behooves us 
to make a concerted effort to educate the laity to 
the rights of pharmacists as professional men and 
women. Are we afraid to do this? 

Any system of public education will include the 
use of: 


* Presented before the Section on Pharmaceutical 
Economics, A. Pu. A., Atlanta meeting, 1939. 
+t 2586 Summit St., Columbus, Ohio. 


(1) Displays. 

(2) Newspaper articles and pamphlets. 

(3) Public addresses. 

(4) Store management. 

(5) Friendly talks to individuals; physicians as 
well as customers. 


I. Professional Displays—Pharmacists as a rule 
are poor window trimmers. For many years, 
articles have been published upon window trimming 
and schools of pharmacy have given at least the 
rudiments of the art. In spite of all this, few drug 
stores have windows other than the purely com- 
mercial type. A glance at the windows of any 
modern first-class department store reveals an 
attractive picture, with the merchandise as the 
central theme. Is there any reason why a drug 
store cannot have just as attractive displays as the 
department store? Attractive educational windows 
can be devised; windows that tell the story of the 
discovery of a drug or chemical commonly used by 
the laity or that extol the educational requirements 
that a pharmacist must have met; windows that 
set forth the various legal aspects of pharmacy or 
that dramatize health. Such windows sell an idea. 
They may not sell merchandise directly but they do 
sell the idea of the professionalism of pharmacy to 
the public; the idea that a druggist is a professional 
man. This idea must be impressed upon the public 
at once and in a thoroughly convincing manner if 
pharmacy is to be accepted as a profession and not 
as a trade. 

II. Newspaper Articles.—Articles can be written 
upon the discoveries of quinine, morphine, vitamins, 
insulin and anesthetics. The federal and state laws 
regulating pharmacy for the safety of the public 
such as the Harrison Narcotic; the Food, Drug and 
Cosmetic acts; the Cannabis acts; and the Poison 
Laws, make interesting reading. The various 
historical periods of pharmacy and the Pharma- 
copeia and National Formulary also lend them- 
selves to this purpose. Contributions of this 
character are frequently acceptable to newspaper 
editors, especially to those of the smaller town 
papers. Even if payment for publication is neces- 
sary, the cost involved can be met by the local 
pharmaceutical association or by groups of phar- 
macists, thus making but a nominal cost to any one 
individual. Much money is spent upon advertising 
merchandise; are we afraid to spend some to bring 
pharmacy before the public as a profession? Mer- 
chandise is not sold without overhead cost; educa- 
tion in any form costs, but it pays back in the end. 
In a midwestern city a number of years ago, the 
local pharmaceutical organization, through contri- 
butions from its own members and others, ran in 


‘one of the city papers a series of seventy-five or 


more articles upon the various professional aspects 
of pharmacy and upon health. Every article carried 
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the phrase ‘‘see your physician.’’ Public interest 
was aroused and there was much favorable comment 
from physicians. Increased prescription business 
was reported by some stores, but others failed to 
receive any benefit at all. It is interesting to note 
that those stores reporting an increase in the number 
of prescriptions filled were those in which additional 
efforts were made to publicize the professional side 
of pharmacy. One mistake, however, was made. 
This educational campaign was dropped too soon or 
at least it should have been repeated at intervals. 
In passing it is interesting to note that the stores 
that entered fullheartedly into the campaign are 
still recognized as ‘‘the best places to take a pre- 
scription” both by physicians and the laity, These 
same stores claim that there has been no falling off 
of the prescription business for them to any alarm- 
ing extent, even during the last few years. 

III. Public Addresses —No opportunity to ad- 
dress a gathering, however small, should be refused 
or overlooked. Do not be afraid to offer your ser- 
vice as a speaker or to suggest a subject that will 
bring before your audience the training and ability 
you possess to speak with authority upon public 
health and medicinal subjects. It should be pointed 
out to the laity at every opportunity that the phar- 
macist is not trained to diagnose but to compound; 
that while the law does not permit any one save a 
bona fide physician to diagnose and prescribe treat- 
ment, it does make the pharmacist legally respon- 
sible for detecting mistakes in the ingredients or 
the dose prescribed and for filling forged or other- 
wise illegal prescriptions for a narcotic. The 
necessity for the registration of the sale of paregoric 
or a poison should likewise be explained whenever 
possible. 

These talks should be brief, straightforward and 
to the point, and impersonal in character. Avoid 
the use of the personal “‘I’”’ as much as possible. To 
be egotistical is not to be professional. Do not use 
technical language unless talking to a professional 
group. Dramatize the address with displays. 
Some of the same displays that have been used for 
the window may be slightly modified and used for 
this purpose. 

IV. Store Arrangement.—The use of the modern 
“open display” arrangement for the prescription 
department has increased the prescription practice 
in many stores. This is especially true where pro- 
visions have been made for a comfortable waiting 
room for patients and a lounge or consultation room 
for physicians. Both these rooms should afford 
observation of the pharmacist at work. The physi- 
cians’ quarters, however, should be shut off from 
public view. The proper arrangement and equip- 
ment of the prescription department itself are so 
well known as to need no repeating here. The 
opportunity for impressing both patients and physi- 
cians by this arrangement with the professionalism 


of pharmacy, is practically unlimited. The cost - 


involved is not necessarily so great that proprietors 
of smaller stores need be afraid to try it. The floor 


‘pharmacist is a profiteer. 
‘both illegal and unethical, yet many store owners 
‘either directly or indirectly force their clerks to do 


space needed, however, will force a shrinkage upon 
that now allotted to the soda fountain and lunch 
counter. This is exactly as it should be if the pro- 
fessional side of pharmacy is to receive the recog- 
nition that it deserves. The lunch and fountain 
service should be isolated from the professional side 
of the store or at least reduced in size to such an 
extent that the restaurant atmosphere is lost. Are 
we afraid to make these changes? Is the restaurant 
business more profitable than the prescription? 
A recent Lilly Digest! shows that, “In 152 drug 
stores, the prescription revenue was 12.8% of 
the sales volumes. From prescriptions alone the 


margin was 22.3% of the total store margins or 


60% of the sales. Thus quite aside from the 
prestige which the prescription department adds to 
a drug store and the opportunity for a variety of 
other sales, it is a real contributor to the earnings.” 
Does this look as if the proprietors of drug stores 
should be afraid to spend money, to increase the 
space and attractiveness of the prescription de- 
partment? 

V. Personal Interviews.—The friendly conversa- 
tion with both the patient and the physician is a 
source for more educational publicity for the pro- 
fessionalism of pharmacy. Any pharmacist who is 
looking for opportunities to let fall hints in an un- 
obtrusive manner of his professional ability to be 
helpful to the doctor in solving some perplexing 
problem of medication, can see many such openings 
within a very short period of time. In the friendly 
personal talk to customers lies the best chance to 
combat the spreading evil of counter diagnosing 
and prescribing and of overcoming the idea that the 
Counter prescribing is 


it, through fear of losing their jobs if sales are lost. 


* ‘There need be no great number of sales lost through 


not prescribing. After listening attentively to a 
description of symptoms a quiet, yet forceful, 
explanation of several probabilities as to cause and 
the seriousness of some of them will convince the 
patient of the need of the skilled diagnosis of the 
physician and yet not impair the standing of the 
pharmacist. In nine times out of ten the pre- 
scription given in such cases will be returned to the 
druggist for filling. 

Every pharmacist, be he ever so humble, has 
been at times accused of profiteering when a higher 
price is asked for a proprietary on prescription than 
when it is asked for by-name only. Ground for 
such complaint has arisen from: 

(1) Making the difference between the pre- 
scription price and the retail price of the medica- 
ment too great. 

(2) The physician telling the patient what the 
cost of filling should be. 

No laborer or other unionized individual will 
deny the right of the pharmacist to charge a com- 


1 Druggist Circular, \xxxii, 9 (1938), 15. 
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pounding fee based upon a time factor any more 
than he will deny the right of labor unions to set 
an hourly basis of pay even for WPA labor. Are 
we as pharmacists afraid to make public the fact 
that the charge for a prescription is based upon the 
several components of a labor charge, including 
legal responsibility, and the selling price of the 
materials used? Are we afraid to have it known 
that: 

(1) A prescription is a legal document. It is a 
guarantee that the substances or materials called 
for therein are in the judgment of the physician the 
best remedy for disease or for the patient’s condition. 

(2) The druggist must use these substances c- 
materials and nothing else. 

(8) The law makes it mandatory upon the 
pharmacist to check the prescription for mistakes in 
dosage and substances used. Many preparations 
have names that sound much alike, the difference in 
spelling and dose only assures the pharmacist that 
the patient is receiving the correct substance. No 
such guarantee of correct dosage or the use of 
proper substance exists when no prescription is 
presented. A written guarantee is much easier 
to prove in court than a verbal one. The label 
placed upon a prescription container is a written 
guarantee of safety. Protection of any sort must 
be paid for. Fire and life insurance are not free, 
neither is the professional advice of the lawyer or 
physician. Are we afraid to emphasize these facts? 

(4) Even the dispensing physician charges, 
either directly or indirectly, for the medicine which 
he gives. Prescriptions are given or a charge is 
made for the more expensive medicaments or for 
those that do not keep for any length of time after 
the container is once opened. This charge may be 
less to some degree than that which a druggist would 
have made, but the doctor carries only a few such 
substances and little if any overhead or loss accrues. 
The price of the cheaper medicines is involved in the 
fee charged. No one, not even a doctor, is always 
giving away free that which originally had to be 
paid for. Are we afraid for the public to know this? 
All these facts can be made known quietly and in 
an unoffensive manner. : 

VI. Professional Detailing of the Physician.— 
Are pharmacists afraid to personally talk to physi- 
cians about their ability and training to offer them 
a greater professional service than the mere filling of 
prescriptions? We are particularly. trained to 
manufacture? ‘‘many special combinations of me- 
dicaments that are not offered on the market in the 
form of tablets, capsules, ampuls or effervescing 
salts.” If sufficient demand for such products can 
be obtained, the purchase of the necessary equip- 
ment for their production can be easily financed. 


“We are in position to suggest the use of better 
tasting vehicles, better appearing mixtures, better 
colored lotions, and other little things that the busy 
physician has no time to consider but that would 
be of real assistance.”* Why not sell the dispensing 
physician his medicines? The resulting increased 
business would enable the pharmacist to obtain a 
better discount. 

Some physicians need a serious personal interview 
in wiich the unfairness of the following circum- 

is pointed out: 

(1) Telling the patient what a prescription will 
cost. 
(2) Prescribing less than the smallest com- 
mercial unit of those products which rapidly de- 
teriorate when the container is once opened. 

(3) Telling the patient that all the pharmacist 
has to do in filling a particular prescription is to 
take the bottle off the shelf and hand it to him. 

This must be done in a tactful way. To point 
out that the pharmacist never sets the price of an 
office call usually brings home the point. 

A note of warning must now be sounded. Some 
form of socialized medicine is bound to come. We 
must not be afraid to see to it that physicians are 
not allowed to dispense and that a fair compounding 
fee or other charge is permitted to the pharmacist. 
We must not be afraid to make these demands of 
the government before it is too late. 

In summarizing, then, we as pharmacists must 
not be afraid to: 

(1) Modernize our stores to the extent of em- 
phasizing professional pharmacy over commerciali- 
zation. 

(2) Undertake a campaign to educate the public 
to this professionalism and legal responsibility of 
the pharmacist. 

(3) Recall to the physician that we are par- 
ticularly trained to aid him secure the best medical 
service for the patient and to reduce his difficulties 
in many other ways. 

(4) Insist upon such legislation as will decrease 
the encroachment of others upon the ethical and 
legal rights of pharmacy. 

(5) Realize that while the modern drug store 
cannot be molded upon the pattern of the old 
apothecary shop, certain commercialism should not 
be permitted to dominate the atmosphere. The 
commercial aspects of pharmacy must not be 
neglected, neither must they be overemphasized. 
The professional must dominate the commercial, 
otherwise pharmacy will sink into oblivion as a 
profession and become merely a trade. 


2 George C. Schicks, Druggists Circular, 1xxxii, 6 
(1938), 16. 


Alpha Pi of Alpha Chi Sigma announced the first 
annual Charles Edward Munroe Memorial Lecture 
at Corcoran Hall, George Washington University, 
on Wednesday, April 3rd,at8p.m. Dr. E. A. Hauser 


of Massachusetts Institute of Technology spoke 
on “Recent Advances in the Colloid Chemistry of 
Clay Minerals.” 
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IN THE NEWS 


The Massachusetts College of Pharmacy conducted 
Refresher Courses on May 2ist, 28rd and 28th. 
The following lectures were given: ‘The Phar- 
macology of the Sulfanilamide Group,” H. L. 
Reed; ‘‘Pharmaceutical Application of Hydrogen 
Ion Concentration and pu,” Ray S. Kelley; 
“New Developments in Dispensing Pharmacy, I,” 


“The National Formulary Past and Present;” 
E. F. Cook, P.D., Ph.M., M.Sc., ‘“‘Notable De- 
velopments in the Pharmacopeeial Program.” <A 
Testimonial Banquet to Dr. Louis Saalbach fol- 
lowed. There was also a scientific exhibit of 
newer pharmaceuticals. 


L. M. Ohmart and Mitchell Stoklosa; ‘“‘The Fed- Dr. John C. Krantz, Jr., Medical School, University 


eral Food, Drug and Cosmetic Law and the 
Pharmacist,” J. H. Goodness; ‘‘Insecticides and 
Rodenticides,’’ M. W. Quimby; ‘‘Recent Develop- 
ments in the Biochemistry of the Vitamins,” C. 
W. Bayer; ‘“‘The Patman Chain Store Tax Bill,” 
G. F. Archambault; “New Developments in Dis- 
pensing Pharmacy, II,” L. M. Ohmart and Mit- 
chell Stoklosa; ‘Prescription Clinic,” H. C. 
Newton, L. A. Thompson, L. M. Ohmart and 
Mitchell Stoklosa; ‘‘Recent Developments in the 
Biochemistry of the Endocrines,’”’ C. W. Bauer; 
“Forum on Drugstore Business Problems,” J. H. 
Goodness and G. F. Archambault; ‘‘Pharma- 


of Maryland, has disclosed the development of a 
new anesthetic combining ether and cyclopropane 
in one molecule. Dr. Krantz further states the 
the school has just received a grant of $6000 from 
an Ohio pharmaceutical concern to continue re- 
search on the new drug, which is still in the experi- 
mental state. The new drug, which is called 
“cyprome ether,” appears to have definite ad- 
vantages over ether. Only about six anesthetics 
have been accepted by the medical profession in a 
hundred years and it is believed that this new 
anesthetic will be added to the list. 


cology and the Practicing Pharmacist,’ H. W. The Connecticut College of Pharmacy, New Haven, 


Youngken and H. L. Reed. 


Temple University.—For the fourth consecutive 
year, students of the School of Pharmacy were 
the recipients of the silver trophy awarded 
annually by the AMERICAN PHARMACEUTICAL 
AssociATION for the best professional display in 
connection with the observance of ‘National 
Pharmacy Week.” 

The award was made by Dr. Andrew G. Du- 
Mez, President of the A. Pu. A., at a student con- 
vocation presided over by Dr. H. Evert Kendig, 
dean of Temple’s Pharmacy School, in the pres- 
ence of leading figures in the field of pharmacy. 


celebrated ‘‘Guest Night,’’ on April 26th, under 
the auspices of the Student Branch of the A. Pu. 
A. The trustees, faculty and students welcomed 
the visitors. The occasion was for the purpose of 
acquainting friends with the training and skill of 
the pharmacist. Senior students compounded 
prescriptions, freshmen prepared and purified 
inorganic medicinal chemicals, juniors manufac- 
tured medicinal preparations as directed by the 
U.S. Pharmacopeeia and the National Formulary, 
and sophomores produced medicinal organic 
chemicals by synthetic methods, and gave other 
demonstrations as well. 


The prize-winning display was designed and exe- _ Visitors. —The following visited the AMERICAN INsTI- 


cuted by Raymond Borland, Leonard Broude, 

Edward Crescenta and Edith M. Di Lascio, all 
seniors in the school. 

' In an address preceding the presentations, Dean 

: DuMez outlined the development of pharmacy as 

an important phase of the public health service, 

declaring that pharmacy had played a conspicu- 

ous part in increasing human life expectancy from 

35 to 62 years. He declared that there are now 

125,000 pharmacists practicing in drug stores, and 

about 3000 practicing elsewhere throughout the 

4 country. The pharmacist, he said, must be pre- 

a pared to render other than professional services, 

\d including civic, charitable and religious activities. 


The Pittsburgh College of Pharmacy, University of 
Pittsburgh, held their Fourth Annual Pharma- 
ceutical Conference on May list. The following 
were on the program: J. Leon Lascoff, Sc.D., 
“Our Recipe Book;’’ Louis Saalbach, Phar.D., 
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TUTE OF PHarmMacy during April: J. M. Merritt, 
St. Petersburg, Fla.; Myer Stoler, Baltimore, 
Md.; Charles L. Semling, Washington, D. C.; 
Isadore M. Pressman, Washington, D. C.; Joseph 
C. Tulloss, Washington, D. C.; Dr. and Mrs. 
Walter H. McNeill, Jr., and daugher Vivian, New 
York City; Mr. and Mrs, L. A. Berg, Bayport, 
Minn.; Solomon J. Klein, Baltimore, Md.; Isa- 
dore Brosbe, Burlington, N. J.; May L. Funk, 
Washington, D. C.; Mina R. Lewine, New York 
City; Emily Spire, University Park, Md.; Carl 
P. Shoetall, Pampa, Texas; E. H. Steinberg, 
College Park, Md.; Mr. and Mrs. W. B. Spire, 
University Park, Md.; Homer P. Arena, Glen 
Gardner, N. J.; Alvin Jewell, College Park, Md.; 
Alfred B. Huether, West Sayville, N. J.; Samuel 
Garr, Winthrop, Mass.; F. D. Lascoff, New York 
City; Nicholas A. Sigmund, Philadelphia, Pa.; 
J. Leon Lascoff, New York City; D. Mendelsohn, 
Arbutus, Md.; L. Tucker, Kitchener, Ont., Can- 
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ada; Solomon Miller, Baltimore, Md.; Edith 
Auer, North Bergen, N. J.; Chieko Otsuki, Port- 
land, Ore.; Harold E. Colman, Burlington, Vt.; 
Leonard F. Tibbetts, Somerville, Mass.; Arthur 
P. Grosmon. Cliffside Park, N. J.; Mr. and Mrs. 
Paul Barz, Indianapolis, Ind.; Mr. and Mrs. A. 
T. Teeter, Indianapolis, Ind.; M.A. Wolf, Brook- 
lyn, N. Y.; and the following from the U.S. Naval 
Medical Center, Washington, D. C.: Stanley V. 
Golas, J. R..Roland, Carl C. Coward, C. T. 
Joseph, R. M. Tennille, Jr., W. E. Youman, S. P. 
Tipton, C. F. Abell, Louis J. Christevan, H. E. 
Rooker, E. A. Tuominen, John H. Kelley, H. L. 
Cox, M. S. Soward, A. P. Rowe, Jr., W. Kenneth 
Patton, J. E. Howell, Richard W. Howell, John E. 
Roach, Paul Clifford Naus, E. Dana Epps, J. S. 
Bean, Jr., John B. Thompson and H. F. Purcell. 


Dr. Floyd J. LeBlanc has been appointed as Acting 
Dean of the State College of Pharmacy of South 
Dakota, effective July first. Dr. LeBlanc will 
replace Dean Earl R. Serles who will become dean 
of the College of Pharmacy of the University of 
Illinois. Nearly every course offered in the phar- 
macy curriculum has been taught by him. He 
graduated from State College in 1922, took his 
degree of master of science in 1927, and received 
his doctor’s degree from Purdue University in 
1938. Dr. LeBlanc has written numerous articles 
of interest to scientists, among them those on oil of 
chenopodium and Red Squill. He is a member of 
Sigma Xi and Rho Chi, also of two subcommittees 
of the U. S. Pharmacopeceia revision committee. 


The New Mexico Pharmaceutical Association met 
for the twelfth time, in Albuquerque, on May 
15th and 16th. Among the speakers were: 
John W. Allen, Sales Manager, McKesson & 
Robbins, Inc., ““More Feet—More Sales—More 
Profit; B. R. Mull, Manager Trade Advertising, 
Eli Lilly & Co., “Interprofessional Relations;’’ 
P. W. Bullock, Sales Manager, Fountain Division, 
Dr. Pepper Co., Dallas, Tex., Market Trends at 
the Soda Fountain;” E. J. Carroll, Davis Broth- 
ers, Inc., Denver, Colo., ““The Druggist and His 
Problems;’”’ Mrs. Elizabeth Bass, Bureau of 
Narcotics, Denver, Colo., “Responsibility of the 
Pharmacist in Handling Narcotics.’”’ Hon. John 
E. Miles, Governor of New Mexico, made the 
address of welcome; and Angus L. Evans the 


Dr. Leonard J. Piccoli, professor and head of the 
Department of Pharmacology and Director of the 
Laboratories of Public Health of the College of 
Pharmacy of Fordham University, was elected 
president of the Delamar Public Health Institute 
Alumni Association at the annual dinner meeting 
held at the Hotel George Washington, Thursday 
evening, May 2nd. The Delamar Institute of 
Public Health is affiliated with the College of 
Physicians and Surgeons, Columbia University. 


This dinner meeting was held in honor of Dr. 
Haven Emerson, former Commissioner of Health 
of the City of New York, Founder of the Institute 
and retiring Director. 

Dr. Piccoli will succeed Dr. Eugene F. McGil- 
lian Commissioner of Health of Yonkers, who has 
been elected a Trustee of the Alumni Association. 

Professor Earle B. Phelps of the faculty of the 
Delamar Institute acted as toastmaster; among 
the guests were: Dean Willard C. Rappleye of 
the College of Physicians and Surgeons, Columbia 
University, Dr. M. L. Isaacs and Dr. Elsie Doch- 
terman of the same faculty. 


. G. McBride, Secretary of the Nebraska Pharma- 


ceutical Association, was unanimously voted a 
Life Member of the Association at the recent 
Convention. 


Medical College of Virginia, Richmond, will hold its 


commencement exercises closing the one hundred 
second session on June 4th. One hundred thirty- 
seven will graduate—thirteen in pharmacy. 

Dr. Stuart Leslie Craig, an alumnus of the 
college, surgeon and a director of the New York 
Eye and Ear Infirmary, New York City, will be 
awarded the honorary degree of doctor of science 
at the graduation exercises. 

Dr. Reginald Fitz, lecturer on the history of 
medicine, The Harvard Medical School, will be 
the commencement speaker, and the commence- 
ment sermon will be given by Dr. Theodore 
Adams, pastor of the First Baptist Church, Rich- 
mond. 


The Chicago Retail Druggists held their first of- 


ficial Seminar on April 30th, with more than 
200 in attendance. Among the speakers were: 
Dr. Hugh L. David, “Some Chemical Facts 
about Pharmaceutical Specialties; Prof. Ralph 
E. Terry, ‘Minimum Equipment Standards 
for Drug Stores;” and Prof. H. M. Emig, “Some 
Pharmaceutical Facts about U. S. P. and N, F. 
Preparations,”’ University of Illinois College of 
Pharmacy; Dr. George L. Secord, ‘“‘The Impor- 
tance of Pharmacy Week and Its Application to 
Pharmacy;” Dr. D. K. Kitchen, Research De- 
Department, Parke, Davis & Co., ‘‘Coéperation 
between Pharmacists and Physicians in Endo- 
crinology;”’ Dr. F. B. Kirby, Director of Educa- 
tion, Abbott Laboratories, “‘Allergy—Pollens by 
the Billions;’’ Herman S. Waller, ““How and to 
What Extent Pharmacists Are Affected by the 
Food, Drug and Cosmetic Act;’’ Dr. F. B. Peck, 
Department of Professional Relations, Eli Lilly & 
Co., ““Development of Insulin;’”’ A. J. Travis, 
Professional Service Manager, E. R. Squibb & 
Sons, Chicago District, ‘“‘A Practical Discussion 
of the Vitamin ‘“‘B’”’ Complex as the Pharmacist 
Should Know It;” Dr. D.S. Bartlett, “The Drug- 
gist and the Dentist.” 
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